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THIS WATSON. 
BY J. 8S. COLTART. 


Ir is a doubtful point whether Dr. Watson told the world more 
about himself or about Sherlock Holmes. That is always the 
trouble about writers, especially biographers; but while Watson 
sowed the seeds of doubt in respect of many of Holmes’s acts and 
intentions, he equally compromised himself in many grave particu- 
lars. The desire to elucidate these problems is a species of Influ- 
watsonia which has attacked many acute thinkers. It will be neces- 
sary to refer to them sooner or later, so we may as well take the 
plunge even at the risk of choking the narrative at the very outset 
by citing the canonical authorities. 

The first was Father Ronald Knox in Essays in Satire, then 
came Mr. A. A. Milne with By Way of Introduction: there have 
been shorter papers in various magazines, including one by Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy in The Listener, December 11, 1929, and the 
present author contributed a simple paper to The Fortnightly 
Review in May, 1931. Subsequently the literature of the subject 
was enriched by products of high scholarship and accurate research, 
Dr. Watson by 8. C. Roberts, Sherlock Holmes: Fact or Fiction ? 
by T. 8. Blakeney, and Sherlock Holmes and Doctor Watson by 
H. W. Bell. These last three books were reviewed together in The 
Times Literary Supplement of October 27, 1932, in an essay of sur- 
passing erudition and enterprise (its authorship may be suspected) ; 
the debt which all subsequent scribes owe to these scholars is 
incalculable. Finally there are the Baker Street Studies, reviewed 
in the September issue of CoRNHILL. 

Let us now turn from the commentators to the original canon 
of Sherlockholmitos. Mr. Blakeney divides the writings into two 
divisions: firstly, A Sudy in Scarlet, The Sign of Four, The Hound 
of the Baskervilles, The Valley of Fear, The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes; and secondly, The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes, His Last Bow, The Case-Book of Sherlock 
Holmes. Of the former group he says ‘that these volumes are 
the authentic writings of Watson there can be little question,’ 
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514 THIS WATSON. 
and after citing the doubts which have been cast on the authen- 
ticity of His Last Bow and The Case-Book, he sums up as follows : 
‘For ourselves, we believe that all the stories record true events 
in the life of Holmes, but that the collections in His Last Bow and 
The Case-Book come to us through the hands of an editor.’ This 
seems to be much too general a statement and the works should 
be discussed in detail not as collections; and here we must note 
the ingenious ‘ Americaniser’ theory propounded by The Times 
Reviewer. In brief, he suspects all American allusions throughout 
the entire series, tracing them back to the tale of Utah interloped 
in the very genesis, A Study in Scarlet ; he points out the remarkable 
similarity of this addition to Stevenson’s Dynamiter, which had 
appeared only two years earlier. This is a valuable clue, and while 
it would be unwise to push it to the extreme of denouncing all 
American references as spurious it is a pursuit worth following up. 
Watson’s careful writing, of which he was so justly proud, is 
one of the sign-posts in a perplexing journey, and The Case-Book is 
more than suspect for such phrases as ‘ get-away,’ ‘joined-up,’ 
‘keep on talking, it’s fine,’ ‘ Paregoric is the stuff,’ ‘ make a long 
arm, Watson ’—put in the mouth of so precise a person as Holmes, 
and, what is worse, the writer himself refers to a ‘ night club.’ A 
blatant Americanisation occurs far back in The Adventures: is it 
seriously contended, we ask, that Dr. John H. Watson, who com- 
menced his reminiscences with A Study in Scarlet, could constantly 
refer to Lord Robert St. Simon, second son of the Duke of Balmoral, 
as ‘Lord St. Simon’ (in The Noble Bachelor), and make Holmes 
address him with that title? An American adventuress also 
appears in that dull pedestrian tale, and there are no grounds on 
which it can be regarded as the work of Dr. John H. Watson; in 
short, the ‘ Americaniser ’ has been at work here. It may be noted, 
for reasons that will presently appear, that the author of this 
Adventure was troubled with ‘a Jezail bullet in one of my limbs.’ 
There was also an American background to The Five Orange Pips, 
and it should be marked as one of the occasions where Holmes 
appears in very unattractive colours, the braggart, the mystery- 
maker, the prophet of thunder who failed to deliver the goods. 
We glance through the cases and notice how many of them had 
unsatisfactory features. Hilton Cubitt (The Dancing Men), John 
Douglas (The Valley of Fear), Kratides (The Greek Interpreter), all 
like John Openshaw, Holmes’s clients, and they all perished un- 
protected. Sir Henry Baskerville was subjected to a completely 
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unnecessary risk and one which almost proved fatal, entirely owing 
to Holmes’s vanity and craving for melodrama, though he had 
assured the baronet ‘ you must trust me implicitly and do exactly 











































and as I tell you.’ On this record some of us would prefer the heavy 
‘his protection of the despised Scotland Yard to Holmes’s flashy but 
uld frequently ineffective aid. Melas (The Greek Interpreter), another 
ote client, Jephro Rucastle (The Copper Beeches) and Jack Woodley 
nee (The Solitary Cyclist), his opponents, were also roughly handled in 
out their several cases, while he handed over another client, Josiah 
red Amberley (if The Retired Colourman be accepted as genuine), to the 
ble police and almost certain execution. Holmes also connived at 
ad evasions of justice in the following cases of murder, Charles Augustus 
ile Mulverton, The Boscombe Valley, The Abbey Grange, The Devil’s 
all Foot, and The Priory School ; and a murder had also been done in 
ie the affair of The Second Stain. It must also be noted, as The Times 
- critic pointed out, that the case of Charles Augustus Mulverton 
“ would look remarkably black against Holmes and Watson if it had 
P, to go to a jury; he says ‘to preserve the blemished reputation of 
1S a society beauty he and Limpfoot broke into the house of Mr. 
oe Charles Augustus Mulverton, rifled his safe of important documents 
A and put him “on the spot.” Their own account of a mysterious 
it woman of high rank entering and shooting him as a blackmailer 
ff is too flimsy to be examined.’ 
ly These may seem terrible accusations to bring against so famous 
1, and popular a person as Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and though their 
” cumulative effect may be strong it will be objected that he had 
- no motive for so much iniquity. There was a motive, it was greed 
- for money. Consider the evidence given by his own witness, 
“ Watson. In A Study in Scarlet his demands were modest, ‘I listen 
, to their story, they listen to my comments, and I pocket my fee.’ 
‘ This was the Consulting Detective pure and simple, but soon he 


became at once more active and more rapacious. Bribed with 
4 £1,000 by the King of Bohemia he joined in the persecution of Irene 
: Adler which that monarch had carried on for several months, and 
i received a further reward of wickedness in the shape of a snuff- 
box of old gold set with a great amethyst. He took £12,000 from 
the Duke of Holdernesse (The Priory School) in circumstances which 
should have put him in the dock if, as is probable, he had not 
squared the police. Compared with the way he betrayed his poor 
client, Amberley, the elasticity of his conscience towards the rich 
was (to say the least of it) remarkable. He also took £5,000 from 
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Mrs. Klein (The Three Gables) ostensibly to hand over to Mrs. 
Maberley, but there again there was only Holmes’s word that it 
would be passed on (like the £4,000 for The Beryl Coronet), and in 
view of all the circumstances one would prefer to examine his 
account in the Capital and Counties Bank, Oxford Street Branch, 
before hazarding an opinion on its final destination. Holmes also 
pocketed a paltry £500 from von Bork (His Last Bow), a ring with 
remarkable brilliants from the reigning family of Holland and large 
payments from the French Government and the King of Scandinavia. 
He also kept Watson’s cheque-book. On this evidence the opinion 
of Mr. George Belcher’s charlady seems to be incontrovertible : 
leaving a pawnshop after an unsatisfactory deal she addressed the 
owner: ‘ Regular old Shylock Holmes you is—wants yer pound 
0’ flesh, you does!’ 

We must now put up Watson for cross-examination. The 
ostensible purpose of Holmes keeping his cheque-book was to check 
Watson’s indiscriminate betting, but Watson’s betting is only men- 
tioned after The Return; it is worthy of note that he showed no 
desire to put anything on Silver Blaze, whereas Holmes used his 
chance scandalously. Now let us turn to that Jezail bullet. In 
A Study in Scarlet Watson is very clear about it: whilst he was a 
Surgeon in the Army Medical Service he was wounded in the 
shoulder in Afghanistan, why then should he limp and hold his leg 
in The Sign of Four and The Noble Bachelor? A Study in Scarlet 
is a reprint from the reminiscences of John H. Watson, M.D.: why 
did his wife call him ‘ James’ in The Man with the Twisted Lip ? 
There is also the trifling matter that Watson smoked ‘ ship’s tobacco ’ 
in A Study in Scarlet while in The Crooked Man Holmes (an expert 
on the subject and the author of a monograph on tobacco and its 
ash) spoke of ‘the “ Arcadia” mixture of your bachelor days.’ 

As well as all these suspicious circumstances there are the other 
points which have been investigated so fully by previous critics 
that only passing reference need be made to them: they are the 
blunders Holmes made in the cases of The Gloria Scott, The Mus- 
grave Ritual, The Yellow Face, The Stockbroker’s Clerk, The Three 
Students, and, as has been contended in the case of Silver Blaze 
‘ half the people concerned in running the horse should have gone 
to gaol, and the rest warned off the turf for ever.’ Holmes dis- 
tinctly belonged to the first half. 

It is obvious that ‘the great Moriarty Myth’ must be tackled 
before any reasoned hypothesis will stand ground. The task of 
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believing in a master-criminal at all is difficult enough, but even 
this is complicated by the elusive shadow of the supposed Professor. 
It has been suggested that Holmes and Moriarty were one and the 
same person, but while this engaging theory will not hold water 
it must be stated that the proofs of Moriarty’s existence are uncon- 
vincing, the circumstances of his death highly improbable, and 
his whole career too fantastic for belief. And yet something did 
happen at the Reichenbach Falls on April 24, 1891, which vitally 
affected the lives of Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson ; for there is 
some justification for the saying that Holmes ‘ may not have been 
killed when he went over the cliff, but he was never quite the same 
man afterwards.’ 

Moriarty is referred to on several occasions: the biographical 
details are given in The Valley of Fear and The Final Problem. 
The events they chronicle occurred in 1887 and 1891 respectively, 
and it is an important point that Watson, writing in 1891, pro- 
fesses never to have heard of Moriarty, whose name and alleged 
career he knew so well only three years before. Mr. Blakeney 
considers that such a person did exist and cites the authorship of 
‘a highly mathematical work ’ and his tenure of a Chair in a Univer- 
sity as proof of his existence. Let us examine the evidence. 


From The Valley of Fear: 


(i) ‘He was the celebrated author of The Dynamics of an 
Asteroid—a book which ascends to such rarefied heights of pure 
mathematics that it is said there was no man in the Scientific 
Press capable of criticising it.’ 

(ii) The Professor was to be seen in a study in Camberwell 
apparently in possession of ‘a Chair worth £700 a year,’ vide 
‘several trustworthy books of reference.’ 

(iii) He was of humble origin : ‘ his younger brother is a station- 
master in the West of England.’ 


From The Final Problem : 


(i) ‘He wrote a treatise upon the Binomial Theorem, which 
has had a European vogue.’ 

(ii) ‘He won the Mathematical Chair in one of our smaller 
Universities. ... Dark rumours gathered about him in the 
University town, and eventually he was compelled to resign his 
Chair and come down to London, where he set up as an Army coach.’ 
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(iii) ‘My hand has been forced by the recent letters in which 
Colonel James Moriarty defends the memory of his brother.’ ‘ He 
(the Professor) is a man of good birth.’ 


While admitting that ‘Moriarty’ might have written both 
books it seems rather a transparent subterfuge in explaining away 
the lack of reviews of a non-existent book by saying that there 
were no reviewers capable of criticising it: and apart from this 
unsubstantiated authorship the other items mainly cancel each 
other and leave nothing that could be put to a jury. Holmes 
alleged that ‘the Professor ’ called on him, but as we suggest that 
the whole personality was a fake on Holmes’s part, that statement 
counts for nothing. Watson’s glimpse of ‘a tall man pushing his 
way furiously through the crowd’ at Victoria Station is equally 
irrelevant. Therefore there only remains the visit Inspector 
Macdonald paid him, in The Valley of Fear, and to deal with this 
we must analyse paragraph (ii) from both sources. If ‘ Moriarty’ 
held a Chair in a provincial University (for can we class the Univer- 
sity of London as ‘ one of our smaller Universities ’ and the Metro- 
polis as a ‘ University town’ ?), how could he be seen in London 
holding a position recorded in books of reference, when his only 
recorded establishment in town was that of an Army coach? It 
is obvious that Inspector Macdonald, whose ability Holmes over- 
rated, was the victim of a clever impersonification, probably carried 
out by Holmes himself, for he was a master of disguise and dis- 
played a suspiciously accurate knowledge of the state of ‘the 
Professor’s’’ room when it was visited by the Inspector. 

Yet someone was thrown down the Reichenbach Falls by Holmes, 
though it is inconceivable that even an Army coach would conduct 
offensive operations against so tough a proposition as Holmes on 
the lines deduced by the chronicler. And on that point, that 
Holmes, who in a rough house usually shot at sight from his coat 
pocket, should take to wrestling on the brink of an abyss, is alto- 
gether too tall a story to swallow. The solution is a grave one of 
far-reaching import and cannot be propounded without a warning 
as to the shock the next words will give to all true Watsonians : 
Holmes threw Watson into the abyss ! 

At first sight this may seem to open up more difficulties than it 
solves; but the explanation is simple: there were two brothers 
Watson. There was that delightful person Dr. John H. Watson, 
who writes the first part of his reminiscences in A Study in Scarlet : 
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the sub-title is significant: why should he call it a reprint from 
his reminiscences any more than any of the subsequent writings, 
which bear no such explanation? Why? Because the series was 
continued by his brother, James Watson, a fellow with a shady 
past who had probably become a gangster after a period as a remit- 
tance-man in America ; he reappeared and trading on the soft and 
sentimental side of John H., persuaded him to take a practice in 
Kensington and give up the share of the Baker Street rooms to 
James Watson. James Watson is ‘the Americaniser’ whose 
existence The Times Reviewer scented ; he was wounded in the 
leg, whereas John H. Watson carried a Jezail bullet in his shoulder. 
Despite his assertions we suspect that the bullet in the leg was no 
Jezail but one of American manufacture. And with this we turn 
back to The Sign of Four. 

Here the scene opens with James Watson in possession ; he is 
rather a complaining sort of fellow, but doubtless he is in some 
anxiety about his means of livelihood. He has followed his brother’s 
lead and is trying to live by the pen rather than the pistol, but he 
lacks a theme till he makes an attempt to see if some long-delayed 
statement about the change of brothers could not be worked up 
to produce a guinea or two; so he takes out his watch (it was as 
well to do it then, for at the moment it was out of pawn; after his 
attendance on Holmes at Lyons following the Netherlands-Sumatra 
Company investigation, he would be temporarily in funds), and 
makes up a story about a dead elder brother, when he had actually 
supplanted a living younger one, and when the scratches on the 
watch-case were really made by his own drunken fumblings. It 
is a sordid scene; James Watson’s influence always brings out 
Holmes’s worst side and he has quickly become a supine drug-fiend. 

The quest soon leads them in the wake of the Agra treasure, 
and James Watson, seeing in what direction the quarry is leading, 
makes himself agreeable to the heiress and ‘ endeavoured to cheer 
and amuse her by reminiscences of my adventures in Afghanistan’ : 
but the entertainment misses fire as it consisted only of further 
plagiarisms from his brother’s anecdotage, and the lady finds him 
‘cold and distant.’ But James Watson had learnt caution in his 
way of life, and on his own showing he did not want to commit 
himself with the girl till the boodle was safely annexed ; he got both 
the treasure and the girl. James Watson was a clever rogue, and 
we cannot but admire the effrontery that enabled him to collar 
the whole of the swag instead of sharing it with Thaddeus Sholto ; 
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to do so Holmes must have connived at the transaction, probably 
at a price, and knowing what did happen the cynical impudence 
of the narrative almost takes our breath away. Consider James 
Watson’s account of it. With ‘a bluff and hearty Inspector of 
Police’ he and the heavy iron box containing the treasure arrived 
at the house of Mrs. Cecil Forrester ; he left the Inspector in the cab 
(undoubtedly the police were rather stupid in these days) and went 
into the house with the box. ‘ It was a weary time before I rejoined 
him. His face clouded over when I showed him the empty box.’ 
This in itself is about as tall a story as anybody could be expected 
to swallow, but James Watson dots the i’s and crosses the t’s of 
his own guilt in the concluding words of his supposed love idyll. 
‘ Whoever had lost a treasure, I knew that night that I had gained 
one.’ My dear Watson ! 

Of course James Watson might well pat himself on the back. 
Domesticity was not at first irksome to him, for he was of a less 
adventurous disposition than his brother, whose exploits were under- 
taken for the sheer love of them; and though James Watson was 
incapable of running straight for long there was an innate craving 
for conventionality in his being (stained glass in the front door, 
polished stair-rods and a barometer were his ideals of a happy 
home), and after a precarious existence, not to speak of ‘ an experi- 
ence of women which extends over many nations and three separate 
continents,’ solid respectability and monogamy appealed to him 
strongly. At first he wished to take no risks and bought a practice 
at Paddington, for both brothers were trained to medicine, though 
John (across the Park at Kensington) had leanings towards surgery, 
and he settled down in comfortable surroundings. This was 
prudent, for a sudden accession of wealth might have called down 
enquiries from Lestrade at Scotland Yard. Inthe published account 
there is a grave hiatus in the finances of the ménage Watson. With- 
out the Agra treasure it is not clear how they could have married, 
set up house, and bought the practice. Even Holmes did not know 
of the last item—‘ You did not tell me you intended to go into 
harness,’ he remarked in A Scandal in Bohemia, a further proof 
of his inside information of Watson’s wealth. 

At first all went well, but rifts soon appeared in the lute. It 
began with Watson’s straying back to Holmes, preferring the 
erratic pursuits of that genius to the daily round and common 
task of his practice. Five months after the wedding he was deep 
with Holmes in the highly discreditable persecution of Irene Adler, 
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THIS WATSON. 521 
and this was only the beginning, for in the year following his marriage 
James Watson assisted in eight of Holmes’s cases, many of them 
entailing overnight absences. The next two years were less dis- 
turbed, but the decaying practice was not-revived ; June 1888 and 
the summer and winter of 1889 were James Watson’s peak achieve- 
ments as a doctor, for in 1890, by which time he should have 
established a good practice, he complained of being idle and was 
only too glad to help his protagonist. In these circumstances it 
is not surprising to discover that Mrs. Watson was likewise often 
absent from home. It seems impossible to disguise the fact that 
both the marriage and the practice were failures. As Holmes had 
a hold over James Watson which neither wife nor profession could 
supplant, this result can cause no surprise. 

Yet we say that Holmes did to death the man who yielded him 
this abject devotion, and that in 1891. Zhe Times critic supplies 
the clue—‘ there is but too much reason to fear that he did her 
(Mrs. Watson) to death within a few years of the wedding.’ Hor- 
rible though this thought may be, it yet supplies the final motive 
for the tragedy at the Reichenbach Falls. Our earlier belief was 
that Holmes threw Watson down the cliff in order to elope with 
Mrs. Watson, but the objections that rose against this theory were 
insuperable ; The Times proposition is much more sound. 

It may be objected that there is no evidence on this point ; 
it is nowhere stated that Mrs. Watson died, let alone that she was 
murdered. This is perfectly true, and it is just this fact of her 
unaccounted disappearance that is so suspicious; people are not 
allowed to disappear like that, without some enquiry being made. 
At the end of The Memoirs she is in perfect health, at the beginning 
of The Return she is gone, with only the vaguest reference made 
to her departure ; we are not told the time, place, or cause of her 
death, whether she was allowed the ministrations of a physician 
or the guidance of a practitioner of the soul, where she was buried, 
or what epitaph was graven on her tombstone—all the things, in 
fact, which Watson, in normal circumstances, would have narrated. 

We cannot reconstruct the crime; it may have been due toa 
fit of annoyance, but it is more likely that it was the result of 
callous premeditation that caused James Watson to end his marriage 
and slay the sharer of his joys and sorrows and of the Agra treasure. 
We can picture the guilty man going confidently to Holmes to tell 
how he had shed the incumbrance which had prevented closer 
collaboration and how they could once more cast their lot together ; 
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but in this his hopes were dashed to the ground, Holmes, though 


in some respects a lawless person, refused to condone the deed ; 
he was older now and had established a position of moderate 
respectability and could not risk complicity in the crime. Perhaps 
he also dreaded the results to himself from a fuller co-operation 
with one whose presence undoubtedly loosened his moral fibre. 
Think only of Silver Blaze, The Beryl Coronet, Charles Augustus 
Mulverton, A Scandal in Bohemia, The Boscombe Valley Mystery, 
and of all the drugging and resultant lethargy (that was the cause 
of Openshaw’s death): all of this happened in James Watson’s 
time. So the discovery of James Watson’s guilt was a fearful 
temptation to Holmes ; he was an arbitrary person and frequently 
took the law into his own hands, and his vanity and melodramatic 
aberrations leaped up at the prospect of playing the bizarre rile of 
being at once prosecutor, judge, jury, and executioner. Besides, 
James Watson really knew too much for a person who was not to 
be trusted ; so Holmes decided to despatch him himself, a course 
of action which had the advantage of securing the administration 
of justice without involving him in a public scandal or instituting 
uncomfortable enquiries into details of some of his own actions. 

It is not certain if the victim tried to escape and was only 
tracked down in Switzerland, thus making The Final Problem a 
tissue of lies from first to last, but it is more likely that the fictitious 
pursuit of ‘ Moriarty’ was enacted to dupe the wretched James 
Watson, for a murder could be more dexterously despatched out 
of England. Holmes probably hid his intentions from his victim 
till the very last and tipped him over unawares; but it seems 
certain that down the Fall he went, bowler hat and all. Though 
for that matter there is no written evidence that either of the 
Watsons wore a bowler hat. 

Yet when this was done Holmes was stranded. ‘I am lost 
without my Boswell,’ he had said to James Watson on the latter’s 
first escape from the toils of matrimony; so Holmes bethought 
him of his old comrade John H. Watson. How far Holmes took 
him into his confidence we can never know; it is possible that 
John H. Watson swallowed the Moriarty Myth which Holmes’s 
ready wits produced for the occasion, and imagining that his 
brother had fallen (literally) in the forefront of the battle against 
the powers of evil, agreed to substitute Holmes as the victim in the 
published version, so that Holmes could revenge James Watson by 
encompassing the ruin of his enemies. On this thesis he probably 
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wrote The Empty House in simple faith, believing the entirely fic- 
titious connection between Colonel Moran and the deceased ‘ Mori- 
arty.’ But it may equally well be that Holmes told John H. | 
Watson the whole story of the unhappy James and that The Final 
Problem was their joint contribution to current fiction; on the 
whole, this theory seems the more probable. 

At any rate Holmes and John H. Watson certainly fabricated 
the first part of The Empty House in collaboration. John H. 
Watson was more reticent than his brother, and when we contrast 
the sentimental outpourings of James at the time of his marriage 
with John’s reserve about his personal affairs, the change in author- 
ship is obvious. John was obviously so shocked by the murder 
of his sister-in-law that he could only refer to her death indirectly. 
And there is no difficulty in tracing Holmes’s hand in the way he 
pulled the public’s leg recklessly with his large and airy talk of 
‘two years in Tibet,’ ‘looking in at Mecca,’ and the ‘short but 
intensely interesting visit to the Khalifa at Khartoum,’ but the 
public were so glad to welcome him back that even this was accepted 
without demur. Of course it was all utter moonshine, Holmes 
never left Europe between 1891 and 1894 and he was certainly 
in England part of the time, for when Watson came to write up 
His Last Bow series he forgot all about the Head Lama, the Khalifa, 
and all the rest of it, and blurted out (as he would) in Wisteria 
Lodge, ‘I find it recorded in my notebook that it was a bleak and 
windy day towards the end of March in the year 1892. Holmes 
had received a telegram whilst we sat at lunch.’ This happened 
in Baker Street, and as Inspector Gregson of Scotland Yard (who 
must have been in Holmes’s confidence regarding his supposed 
death) and Inspector Baynes of the Surrey Constabulary were 
witnesses, a fairly water-tight alibi seems to be established. That 
was one of the troubles about John H. Watson, though respectable 
to a degree, the family obtuseness was more highly developed 
than in James and Holmes’s annoyance was correspondingly more 
acid. ‘ And a singularly consistent investigation you have made, 
my dear Watson,’ said Holmes in Lady Frances Carfax. ‘I cannot 
at the moment recall any possible blunder which you have omitted.’ 

From The Return onwards the course lay clear, and so it remains 
for us who read it. The clouds which overshadowed so many of 
the earlier narratives are pierced. Mr. Blakeney notes ‘there is 
an atmosphere about Watson’s writings of this period that indicates 
a thoroughly happy and full life.’ Watson (John H.) is cleared 
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as an accomplice in such dubious exploits as killing the wretched 
little Tonga and purloining the treasure in The Sign of Four, of 
undignified dexterity in throwing a smoke bomb into the house of 
a defenceless female, or of eavesdropping behind Holmes’s sick-bed 
in The Dying Detective, and of grave suspicion in the Mulverton 
affair. The existence of two brothers also supplies satisfactory 
explanations for his failure to remember the history of ‘ Moriarty’ 
in The Final Problem, or to check Holmes’s mistakes in his two 
versions of that personage; also the lesser matters of the wound, 
the different brands of tobacco, and Mrs. Watson’s ‘ James.’ 
The extent of his authorship is also reasonably clear. John H. 
Watson wrote part of A Study in Scarlet, The Final Problem, all 
The Return series, and His Last Bow group, except The Dying 
Detective and The Cardboard Box. The Case-Book is a more com- 
plicated problem ; the amount of biographical information it sup- 
plies is a suspicious circumstance remembering the reserve of the 
earlier collections; equally dubious are the appearances of two 
hitherto unknown agents of Holmes, ‘ Shinwell Johnson ’ and ‘ Lang- 
dale Pike.’ An unknown writer produced The Mazarin Stone, and 
Holmes himself wrote The Blanched Soldier and The Lion’s Mane. 
The only tales in The Case-Book which can definitely be assigned 
to Watson are The Illustrious Client (where Watson’s ingenuous 
account of his efforts to pose as a connoisseur of Chinese ceramics 
bears the stamp of truth), The Sussex Vampire (though Holmes 
was hardly the man one would select to straighten out a domestic 
imbroglio), and Thor Bridge. It seems probable that the rest of 
this series was written up from Watson’s notes; though even this 
measure of authenticity is doubtful in The Mazarin Stone and The 
Three Gables. James Watson wrote the second part of A Study in 
Scarlet and all the longer adventures. John Watson was an accom- 
plished writer of short stories, but though he was never at a loss 
for words his ideas usually gave out after about six thousand words 
or so; even his first work, A Study in Scarlet, required James’s 
additions to make it a full-sized book: on the other hand, James 
could cope with extended efforts. James Watson also wrote The 
Adventures and The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes (less The Final 
Problem), The Dying Detective, and The Cardboard Box. Charles 
Augustus Mulverton is noteworthy as it was written by John regard- 
ing James Watson some years after the event, on information 
presumably supplied by Holmes and thus set down in simple faith. 
Textual criticism usually first brings pain to devout souls who 
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prefer the comfort of established belief to a relentless search for 
truth. Those in the grip of Influwatsonia may suffer the rebukes 
which have fallen on the higher critics of Holy Scripture, that they 
are destroyers and unbelievers ; but the destroyers also build again, 
and the assurance they bring is ample reward for the loss of 
feeble tradition. Thus when John H. Watson, M.D., is stripped 
of the habiliments of the nefarious James he remains just as ‘ bowler- 
hatted,’ just as limited, just as great a bore: bless him! 

Who was this Watson who has grown to be such a part of our 
lives? Mr. Roberts, his biographer, surmises that if he was not 
born in London, his native county was Hampshire, or alternatively 
Berkshire. For our part we think it likely that he was born in 
Sussex of Scottish stock. Dr. James Mortimer (in The Hound of 
the Baskervilles) spoke of his ‘rounded head of the Celt, which 
carries inside it the Celtic enthusiasm and power of attachment’ ; 
he was actually referring to James Watson, but it was a family 
resemblance ; Scotland is not alone to blame for the production 
of Celts, yet who but a brother-Scot could be so sentimental, so 
long-winded (he called a water jug a ‘ carafe ’), so obtuse, so respect- 
able? Yet it could only be one who was brought up in the English 
countryside who would refer to ‘a Ribston-pippin of a man’; 
while love of London, which Watson had in rich measure, is not 
the exclusive heritage of its own sons, Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
may not inaptly be cited in confirmation of this. 

Holmes also reacted to the influence. He was only a drug 
addict in James Watson’s time, John would have none of it, and he 
grew in grace to such an extent that by 1900, in Thor Bridge, the 
erstwhile creature of the King of Bohemia, the burglar of Appledore 
Towers and Caulfield Gardens, becomes more Watsonian than Wat- 
son and lectures Senator J. Neil Gibson, the Gold King, on his life 
and morals. Only once after The Return does Holmes’s evil self rear 
up in ugly prominence, in the case of The Priory School, when his 
greed for wealth comes as a surprise and a shock to Watson; had 
Watson been with him between 1882 and 1891 this trait would 
have caused him no surprise. 

Holmes disappeared among his bees on the Sussex Downs, and 
though he seems to have been employed by the War Office in 1914, 
after he had laid von Bork by the heels, from then onwards he 
passes into oblivion. Mr. Roberts first drew attention to Watson’s 
second marriage, and Mr. Bell has amplified that discovery by find- 
ing signs of three marriages ; but, though one would only disagree 
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with Mr. Bell with great circumspection, the proofs do not appear 
to us to be complete. The second marriage is beyond all doubt, 
though with the knowledge we now have it would be John H. 
Watson’s first venture. Holmes, who produced the information 
in The Blanched Soldier (1903), at the same time furnished some 
direct evidence of the two Watsons. ‘The good Watson,’ he says, 
‘had at that time deserted me for a wife: the only selfish action 
which I can recall in our association. I was alone.’ Here are all 
the facts. The ‘good’ Watson was John H., James was distinctly 
a bad Watson, and he had certainly committed a selfish action in 
marrying as far back as 1887. 

Beyond the fact that John Watson rejoined his old Corps in 
August, 1914, we know nothing further of him ; knowing his nature 
one fears that this gallant old man of sixty-two died in the War. 
He must have died before The Case-Book was published, judging 
by the spurious tales that are included there, and the slang expres- 
sions noted at the commencement of this paper, which he never 
would have passed. Another reason for presupposing his death is 
how else could such bowler-hattedness as his escape the B.B.C. ? 
How he would have loved the instructional talks, the ‘ old favourites 
from the halls,’ and ‘ the nightly reading,’ though he would have 
switched off the dance music testily as he knocked-out his pipe 
for the night ! 

His qualities were so peculiarly those of the B.B.C. that his 
inclusion in its personnel would have been inevitable: was he not 
the representative figure of all the virtues of respectability ? Thus, 
we fear, he must have perished, for if he were alive he would surely 
have taken the place of some broadcasters who are ever with us; 
at least, there would have been ‘A Talk by Dr. Watson’ every 
other week in place of ‘The Mid-week Service.’ 
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THE DEMOCRAT’S DAUGHTER. 
BY SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER. 


Ristne from their courtesies the three girls waited in silence till 
their father had left the room. 

‘An apothecary!’ exclaimed Griselda. 

‘Really, Griselda, you wear your feathers too high. After all, 
there is nothing necessarily despicable about an apothecary. There 
must be apothecaries, it is a very useful trade, and I daresay Mr. 
Turner is an admirable apothecary and a very honest man. What 
more do you want?’ 

‘Pooh, Hester! An apothecary is an apothecary, and well you 
know it. You only make yourself ridiculous when you try to talk 
like papa and make yourself a Citizeness Stanhope.’ 

‘I have no need to talk like papa. I talk like myself. I have 
my own opinions, I think them out and express them in plain 
English. And in my opinion there need be nothing despicable 
about an apothecary.’ 

‘I wonder if he’s a barber too. A great many apothecaries are. 
Lucy will live at the sign of the striped pole, I suppose she will 
hold a basin for the soapsuds. Oh! it is intolerable. Papa has no 
sense of our dignity.’ 

‘Dignity, dignity! It strikes me forcibly that you are jealous 
because our younger sister will have a husband before we do.’ 

‘A pretty husband ! ’ 

‘Did papa say he was pretty ? All the better. I think I have 
tread, Griselda, that there is an old English custom when the youngest 
sister marries first that the elder sisters dance at the wedding 
barefooted in a cattle-trough. Papa approves of old English cus- 
toms. Maybe he will revive this one. I hope the cattle-trough 
will be cleaned for the ceremony.’ 

‘Hester, you do not only talk nonsense, you talk indecently.’ 

‘Why so, my dear? We have very pretty feet.’ 

While her sisters were thus debating Lucy Stanhope sat forlornly 
in the window-seat, staring at the deer in the park, feeling slightly 
sick, and wishing she could faint. There were not many ways in 
which a well-bred’ young lady could express emotion, but fainting 
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was one of them, and at this moment a faint would be well placed. 
It would deafen her ears to that dreadful word, apothecary, so 
briskly bandied between Hester and Griselda, and it would invest 
her with a little of the importance which as a newly affianced 
maiden should be her due, it would bring her, even though limp 
and senseless, into the centre of the picture. As it was she could 
only feel sick and remain unnoticed while her sisters continued their 
discussion, too far carried away by their own views about her destiny 
to remember that she also might have something to say about it. 

But this was nothing out of the way. Papa of the hot head 
and the iron will would lay down the law, Hester and Griselda 
would debate the right and wrong of it, Hester, even, so headstrong 
was she, would debate with papa himself. Lucy, the youngest 
and haplessly the best-behaved of the sisters, had never learned 
how to speak out for herself. What papa commanded, she did; 
and in any point left undecided by him Hester and Griselda, in 
lively combat, would settle what Lucy should or should not do. 

And now, thought she, even though I shall be married and they 
single, they will never treat me with any respect, they will still 
think they can lead me by the nose. Married! Alas, what glory 
was there in being married, when that marriage tied one to Mr. 
Turner, the apothecary at Sevenoaks? If only papa were not so 
democratic! Or were not so determined! It had been painful 
enough to be compelled to sleep without a nightcap and with the 
window open ; it had been painful too, though slightly exhilarating, 
to see the resolute Hester sent out to ward turkeys on the common ; 
it had been distressing to see the coronet taken down from the 
park gates, to be made to do without a carriage, to be addressed 
by an embarrassed tenantry as plain Miss Lucy, and to know that 
one’s brother was working, all sooty, at the blacksmith’s forge. 
But crushing as were these fatherly whims they could be rescinded 
—and Hester, dauntlessly wheedling, had won back the carriage. 
Matrimony could not be rescinded so; it was for life; and only 
half an hour ago papa, after a short speech on honest labour and 
equality, had announced that he had arranged that Lucy should 
marry his friend, Mr. Turner. 

‘Pray, papa,’—she had spoken as calmly as she could—‘ who 
is Mr. Turner ?’ 

‘The apothecary at Sevenoaks.’ 

I have never been ill to please, thought Lucy. Any equal 
match I would have accepted willingly, I would have welcomed it, 
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for I do not-want to stay here, and at sixteen one is quite old enough 
to marry. But all the consequence of marriage, all the credit of 
being married at sixteen and before one’s sisters was dashed from 
one’s lips by the thought of Mr. Turner fora husband. An apothe- 
cary! And at Sevenoaks! Sevenoaks was such a dreadful little 
town, a place where the servants went shopping. And apothecaries 
were such dreadful men. Lucy had seen two: old Mr. Leadbitter, 
whose wig Hester had said was fleabitten; and in London Mr. 
Tracey, whose hands were red and damp, whose toes turned in 
except when, with a wrench, he remembered elegance and turned 
them out, who bowed so ceaselessly that she had felt giddy to 
look at him. 

My only hope, thought Lucy, is to die as soon as possible. With 
this end in view she ate neither dinner nor supper, walked: her feet 
wet in the park, sat in a draught all the evening, and stayed awake 
to cry to the limit of her endurance. On the morrow she woke 
with a raging appetite, a stiff neck, and the thought of Mr. Turner 
already quite familiar, as though every hour must fetter her more 
closely to him. By midday she began to sneeze. 

‘You’ve caught cold, child! Well, papa can send for Mr. 
Turner,’ said Hester, heartless and sprightly. ‘ He will be able to 
woo you and dose you in one visit. Vastly convenient!’ 

Mr. Turner was sent for, though not to cure Lucy’s cold. Fresh 
air, in papa’s opinion, cold water and goosegrease rubbed on the 
chest would do that ; coddling was wrong and unnecessary. Lucy 
was also sent for. Would Lady Lucy attend his Lordship in the 
library ? How countless the stairs were, how long the passages ! 
How enormous and blank the library door, and entering, what a 
waste of polished floor lay between her and the two figures at 
the end of the room! She courtesied. A moment’s glance at the 
figure which was not papa told her short sight nothing except that 
Mr. Turner wore a green coat. Striding swiftly papa advanced 
on her, took her by the hand ; striding swiftly he bore her towards 
the green coat. 

‘My daughter, Lady Lucy.’ 

The green coat bowed, Lucy courtesied. The green coat began 
to speak, to express a sense of honour and gratification ; but was 
interrupted by a piercing, an irrepressible sneeze from Lucy. In 
the last instant before shame lowered her eyelids for good, Lucy 
seemed to perceive an expression of kindness and sympathy on 
Mr. Turner’s face. 
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‘There!’ exclaimed papa. ‘ You see, Mr. Turner, my daughter 
snaps her fingers at formalities. No Jacobin could sneeze more 
heartily.’ 

After this it would never be possible to raise one’s eyes or one’s 
spirits. But equally it was impossible to withdraw; and for an 
endless fifteen minutes Lucy examined Mr. Turner’s boots while 
papa, waving his arms and speaking as though from one field to 
another, explained to Mr. Turner the general theory of lightning- 
conductors and the particular niceties of a lightning-conductor of 
his own invention. Even so, returning to the morning-room and her 
sisters, Lucy could not give a coherent account of the boots so 
patiently studied. ‘ Boots,’ said Hester impatiently. ‘ Of course 
the man wore boots. What sort of boots ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me!’ Lucy exclaimed ; and burst into so desperate 
a fit of weeping that Hester became kind. 

But there was no reliance upon Hester’s kindness. It was too 
much like the kindness of a mother cat who will wash her kitten’s 
face whether the kitten wishes it or no. And insensibly the poor 
child found herself recalling the promise of another sort of kindness 
which, at her devastating, her never-to-be-forgotten sneeze, Mr. 
Turner’s countenance had shown forth. While refusing to make 
any disclosures about his boots she had secretly decided that he 
must have a good heart. Birth is not everything, she thought— 
a conclusion aided by the very levelling spectacle of how red her 
nose was; even an apothecary may have noble sentiments, and 
it is a very humane profession. 

She began to have hopes. She hoped that Mr. Turner might 
be an orphan. 

Better still, he might be a foundling, a foundling who would 
presently be recognised as a foundling of good family. Being now 
well assured of the goodness of Mr. Turner’s heart, her speculations 
returned to his boots. She found that she had a distinct impression 
of an arched instep ; and that, Hester said, was infallibly the sign 
of high lineage. Thence it was a short step to the conviction that 
Mr. Turner was devoted to music. She thought of Mr. Turner with 
interest, she thought of Mr. Turner with pleasure. She thought of 
nothing but Mr. Turner till the arrival of her new shoes, when the 
fact that the heels were too high for her and she twisted her ankle 
set her to thinking how greatly a simple rustic life was to be preferred 
to heartless formalities. 

Thinking so much of Mr. Turner it would have been a pleasure 
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to speak of him also. Unfortunately Hester, seeing the reality of 
her distress after the interview, had decided that poor little Lucy 
must be spared all further mention of Mr. Turner and had brought 
Griselda to the same way of thinking. ‘There was no one to speak a 
word of Mr. Turner but old Mrs. Pechey at the lodge ; and what she 
had to say of him was so smothered in the weakness of her back and 
the strength of his liniments that there was not much satisfaction in it. 

By the end of the week Lucy was well-nibbled by love and 
devoured with curiosity. 

That morning the sisters had been going out for a ride. But 
the day was flawed with rain and new habits were not so common 
with them, owing to papa’s idiosyncrasies, that purple broadcloth 
and silver lacing could be risked light-heartedly. Lucy waited in 
silence until her sisters had agreed that they would all stay at 
home. Only then did she say in a small pensive voice that perhaps 
a ride might raise her spirits. 

‘I will come with you,’ said Hester. 

Lucy’s voice became even smaller, even sadder, as she expressed 
a wish to ride alone. ‘I have no heart for company,’ she said, 
‘just now.’ 

The compassionate Hester squeezed her hand, and Lucy set out 
with only young Pechey, the groom, to attend her. In the park 
was papa, directing the setting of a new plantation. 

‘Where are your sisters, girl?’ ; 

‘They feared the rain, sir.’ 

‘What, are they cats?’ enquired his Lordship. ‘I am glad 
to see that you are not so squeamish. Rain is wholesome. Your 
ride will do you good.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Lucy. 

Outside the park gates they turned towards Sevenoaks. Lucy’s 
hand patted her pocket. She was penniless—a common state of 
things with the young Stanhopes ; but she had provided herself with 
a bait which young Pechey should snap at; for young Pechey was 
also in the toils of love, as his mother had mentioned to her Ladyship. 

On the outskirts of the town Lucy drew rein. 

‘Pechey,’ she said, ‘ you will walk the horses and wait for me 
here.’ 

She had spoken with such impressive command that it was 
difficult to unstarch her throat, as it were, for the next remark. 

‘Pechey! I wish I had some money, so that you could have 
a drink while you are waiting,’ she said with beautiful candour. 
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‘But here is a necklace you might like to give to Molly Darby. 
Her eyes are blue, I think.’ 

Leaving the gratified Pechey with a blue and silver ribbon 
dangling from his hand she walked on with dignity. Never in her 
life had she walked out alone; even papa’s democracy knew some 
bounds. But now she was doing it, and still the ground was solid 
under her feet. At a small shop which sold cakes and comfits she 
enquired where Mr. Turner lived, and as though in a dream followed 
the winding directions given her. 

It was a small house, standing a little back from the road. A 
vine covered the tunnel which led to a door with a bright brass 
knocker on it. At her knock the door opened, and she found 
herself face to face with Mr. Turner and a stout farmer. 

‘These powders never fail,’ said Mr. Turner, speaking with 
decision and thrusting a packet into the farmer’s hand. ‘Take 
one a day, on rising, in a little warm beer. I am confident of the 
result. Good morning to you.’ 

And in a whisk the farmer was gone and Mr. Turner, closing 
the door on him, had locked it also. 

Whether orphan or foundling, his bow did him credit. Lucy’s 
courtesy was also everything that deportment could demand ; but 
with these formalities over there seemed to be no possibility of 
goingon. Again convention came to their aid. Mr. Turner brought 
forward a chair and bowed once more. Lucy, after another cour- 
tesy, seated herself. While they were both staring round the room 
endeavouring to speak, their eyes met, and they smiled instead. 

‘T am truly honoured,’ said Mr. Turner. ‘I hope your Ladyship 
is in good health.’ 

Lucy opened her mouth, but said nothing. He will suppose I 
am going to put out my tongue, she thought. 

‘I feared,’ continued Mr. Turner, ‘ when I had the honour to meet 
your Ladyship on Tuesday that your Ladyship had a slight cold.’ 
* My sneeze,’ said Lucy. ‘My most unfortunate sneeze !’ 

* Sneezes,’ said Mr. Turner, ‘ always sound much louder to the 
sneezer than to the hearers. It is an acoustical peculiarity. I can 
assure your Ladyship that your Ladyship’s sneeze was an exceed- 
ingly delicate one, though sufficient to alarm on the score of your 
Ladyship’s health. A catarrh should never be neglected; and if 
I may venture upon so personal a surmise, I should opine that 
your Ladyship’s constitution would require particular care.’ 
Having been so constantly assured by papa that she was hardy, 
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it was very gratifying to have Mr. Turner’s opinion to the contrary ; 
for of course he would be a much better judge of constitutions than 
papa. It was fortunate, too, that Mr. Turner, once started, should 
show such powers of eloquence. While he spoke she was able to 
examine him from top to toe. Toe, perhaps, was slightly disillusion- 
ing ; one could not, in honesty, describe his instep as highly lineaged ; 
but top was all that heart could desire. No face could look kinder 
than Mr. Turner’s, and it was well-favoured as well as kind. 

‘Your solicitude, sir, is most obliging. I can assure you that 
my cold is perfectly cured.’ 

I am sure he would never rub me with goosegrease, she thought. 

While Mr. Turner was expressing his pleasure at this, and looking 
it too, Lucy turned her attention to his surroundings. The walls 
were shelved, and on the shelves stood countless glass jars, lettered 
in black and gold. Those of course were the drugs and medicines. 
They looked very interesting, appetising almost, like jars in the 
sweet shop; and their names, all in Latin, must needs give one a 
high opinion of Mr. Turner’s learning. 

Absorbed in spelling out the black and gold labels, the strange 
words and mystic abbreviations, Lucy had failed to notice that 
Mr. Turner spoke no longer. 

‘ What handsome jars,’ she said hastily. ‘And what a number 
of them! And that fine blue and white jar, there, with the pierced 
lid. Is that for pot-pourri ? ’ 

‘No, madam. That jar has a sadder use. I keep my leeches 
in it. The perforations supply them with air and keep them lively 
and active.’ 

*Leeches!’ said Lucy, in a failing voice. 

‘I do not exhibit them frequently, madam. And never with 
delicate constitutions.’ 

‘Do all these beautiful jars hold nasty things, sir? That would 
be a pity.’ 

‘ This jar, madam, contains sugared violets. That, rose-leaves. 
This a confection of the guava from the West Indies, and this dried 
Turkey figs.’ 

It seemed to Lucy that Mr. Turner’s smile was almost too kind. 
He might have been smiling on a child. 

‘How interesting,’ she said languidly. 

‘Those flasks yonder, madam, hold syrups of various kinds. 
Syrup of black-currant, for robbs. Syrup of orange, and capillaire. 
Quince syrup, and syrup of roses. Is it possible, might I hope 
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that your Ladyship would honour me by tasting one of these ! 
The syrup of roses is singularly restorative.’ 

‘I thank you, sir. I would taste a little with pleasure.’ 

Actually the syrup of roses was somewhat mawkish, somewhat 
of a disappointment ; but as a medicine it was a revelation of the 
healing art. It seemed to Lucy that everything was going nicely. 
I wonder if he would let me roll a pill, she thought. Mr. Turner 
appeared less easy. It was with a look of gravity, almost of rebuke, 
though still speaking in his soft rather rustic voice, that he said, 

‘One other favour I would ask of your Ladyship. May my 
sister have the honour of expressing to you our gratitude for this 
most condescending visit ?’ 

Alas, then !—Mr. Turner, promising so well, was not a foundling. 
But this realisation was scarcely felt before it was swallowed up 
in the other, so much more pressing, so much worse—that for many 
minutes she had been sitting with Mr. Turner alone—the behaviour 
of an improper woman. With a blush flooding her neck and 
forehead she begged for an immediate presentation of Miss Turner ; 
and it was with Miss Turner as an escort that she returned to 
young Pechey’s protection; a staid walk, though Miss Turner 
happened to mention that her brother was twenty-seven, and that 
his Christian name was Edmund. 

Edmund seemed a beautiful name, made to match with Lucy. 
Even Lucy Turner did not sound so bad, and the house had a 
pretty, sizeable garden. No calling was so beneficial as an apothe- 
cary’s, and what apothecary could be more estimable than Mr. 
Turner, mixing rose-leaves with Turkey figs? By the time she 
reached home Lucy Stanhope was deep in love. 

The blue ribbon had tied up her secret well. No inconvenient 
questions were asked, it seemed that she had nothing to fear and 
might give a quiet mind to meditating upon Mr. Turner. It was 
from Hester that the thunderbolt fell. 

‘ Poor little Lucy!’ she began. ‘ How quiet she is, how meekly 
she bears this outrage. Are we to be as quiet? Shall we allow 
her to be yoked to that calomel fellow, that Turner, without a 
word said? Have we no spirit at all?’ 

‘I have as much spirit as anyone, I hope,’ answered Griselda, 
* but I have a little prudence also and do not attempt impossibilities. 
What are we to do?’ 

‘Speak to papa.’ 
Griselda raised her eyebrows. Lucy, from the corner to which 
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she had retired in order to meditate more comfortably, leaned 
forward and pricked her ears; though she still seemed to hang 
over her embroidery frame. 

‘I would, I assure you. But I have a better scheme. It has 
just flashed upon me. I shall write to Uncle Pitt.’ 

‘To Uncle Pitt ?’ 

‘Certainly. What better course could there be? I am con- 
vinced that I am right. I shall write fully, I shall write at once. 
I shall adjure him to use all his influence with papa, and we may 
be sure he will do so. The Prime Minister of England would hardly 
wish to see his niece married to an apothecary.’ 

‘It is an idea worth considering.’ 

‘Considering ? There is no need to consider, my mind is made 
up. I shall write to him now.’ 

Hester’s pen squeaked over the paper. Griselda, warming to 
the project, leaned over her sister’s shoulder, watching sentence 
flow out of sentence. Seeing them so happily employed, Lucy 
left the room. She also had a letter to compose, a letter that 
young Pechey, bound by a blue ribbon, must deliver with all speed. 


‘HonourED Sir,— 

‘I would not so far transgress the bounds of female decorum 
were it not that the sharpest necessity compels me. If your feelings 
are as I believe them to be, you will be as much concerned as I to 
learn that a project is on hand here to prevent an alliance designed 
by my honoured Father. Were I to speak only as a daughter I 
should infinitely regret that any design of his should be so un- 
fortunately frustrated. Dear Mr. Turner, my sisters are even at 
this moment writing to Mr. Pitt, my fate, my future happiness, 
hang in the balance! That I should address myself to you must 
seem bold, but I rely upon your honour and goodness of heart ; 
and I am, after all, only anticipating by a week or so the time 
when by my honoured Father’s wishes you would become my 
natural protector. But how can I speak of weeks when a few 
days may bring about the ruin of my hopes? And yet how can 
I without seeming immodesty express my fears that only an 
immediate elopement will secure the peace of mind of, 

‘ Honoured Sir, 
‘Your obedient faithful servant, 
‘Lucy STaNHoPE.’ 


Except under the supervision of the writing-master Lucy had 
never written so long nor so nobly expressed a letter. Mr. Turner’s 
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reply, though perfect to her, was by no means so elegantly turned. 
It began— 































‘My DEAREST GIRL, MY ADORED AND HONOURED Lwvcy,’ 


and proceeded without waste of ink to the where and when of an 
elopement. It was a business-like epistle—orderly, detailed, and 
laconic. It was in fact much like a prescription. When she had 
read it Lucy felt more than ever assured that of all men upon 
earth Mr. Turner was the man to prescribe for her heart. 


Note.—Charles, third Earl Stanhope and brother-in-law to William Pitt, 
possessed, in the words of a contemporary, ‘ strong republic, or rather levelling 
principles, ill adapted to a man whose high birth and prospects should naturally 
have inspired him with sentiments more favourable to monarchy.’ He also 
had opinions of his own about electricity and education. Of his three daugh- 
ters the eldest, Hester, became celebrated for her intrepid and romantic 
wanderings through Asia, and for an eccentricity equal to her father’s. 
Griselda revolted, placed herself under the protection of William Pitt, and 
married an officer in the Army. Of Lucy, the youngest, nothing is known, 
save that in 1796, being then sixteen, she married an apothecary in Sevenoaks. 


TWILIGHT. 


At some pale moment out of Time 

It comes—twin-winged by day and night ; 
And swelling on the air it bursts 

An aureate state *twixt dark and light. 


From curving branches breaks the song ; 
Of vespering birds—while others wheel ea 
Amid the golden space, to raise 

The shrill, ecstatic praise they feel. 


The ruffled smoke from chimneys tall 

Hovers with lingering incense crown 

Where neighbouring hills, like bending priests, 
Green-vested, pray the darkness down. 


At the first purple rim of dusk 

The earliest stars drop in from high 
One after one—like candlepoints 
Which deck the Altar of the sky. 
ASHLEY SAMPSON. 











- easier for him, Mr. Mundon. He could cope with this easily enough. 








INKY WOOING. 
BY JOHN LAMBOURNE. 


[Horace, a terrier owned by Charles Wilburton, introduces his master to Jane 
Whittle by means of a mélée with her Aberdeens, Sealyhams and Pekes. Jane 
also owns Mogul, a prize mastiff, is the daughter of an apple-expert, and is 
engaged to Hubert Chipping, a writer. Charles is hardly a success with Mr. 
Whittle, but still decides to win Jane. To this end he takes a course in writing 
under Mr. George Mundon, an ex-dog lifter from America, whose former ally, 
Ely Roost, yearns for Mogul. Charles goes to discuss literature with Mr. Mun- 
don. Mr. Mundon meets Mr. Whittle and falls to temptation. He goes to 
stay with Mr. Whittle and talks apples.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OF HOW MR. MUNDON TALKED APPLES (contd.). 


Wuen dinner was finished Mr. Whittle suggested a visit to the 
orchard while the light held. 

Mr. Mundon poured out another port to brace himself, then 
rose and followed his host. He followed him abstractedly and in 
silence, turning over in his mind the various details of the coming 
night’s work. Mr. Whittle’s voice broke into his meditations. 

‘ This is Lord Hindlip, and this, Lady Sudely. Between them is 
the Rev. W. Wilks.’ 

Mr. Mundon came out of his reverie with a start, plucked his 
hat off, and looked around. He was in a plantation of young apple 
trees. Of Lord Hindlip and Lady Sudely he could see nothing ; 
nor was there any sign of the Rev. W. Wilks. 

‘You will recognise, of course,’ went on Mr. Whittle with a 
wave of his hand, ‘ James Grieve, and Charles Ross—both splendid 
specimens.’ 

Mr. Mundon replaced his hat and looked searchingly at his host. 
This explained things. He had thought all that apple talk at dinner 
could not possibly have emanated from a sane man. Apparently 
Mr. Whittle was in a well-advanced stage of the dread affliction. 
He saw people. Well, pitiable as it was, it made things much 
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He grinned. ‘Old Charlie Ross!’ he said. ‘Sure, I reckernises 
him! And here’s my old pals, Buck Fagin and Jimmie McKay— 
fine guys both... . AndGo’dosh me! if the Bishop of Bustfontein 
ain’t with ’em!’ 

Mr. Whittle turned and subjected his broadly smiling guest to 
a distinct frown. ‘The names are new to me,’ he said curtly. 
‘Possibly,’ he added, considering, ‘ you have a different nomen- 


clature in America. My ambition,’ he went on, ‘is to get a cross’ 


between Lord Hindlip and Lady Sudely, with the former’s flavour 
and the latter’s early ripening.’ 

The smile faded reluctantly from Mr. Mundon’s face. Lord 
Hindlip and Lady Sudely must be apples. Mr. Whittle was not 
mad—if, that is, any of these apple thugs could be called sane. 

‘I been tryin’ that, too,’ he said cautiously. 

‘With any success ?’ 

‘Me? ... Did you have success ?’ 

‘None at all.’ 

‘Me neither.’ 

‘I raised some five hundred seedlings, but none had those two 
qualities.’ 

‘I done that, too.’ 

‘It is peculiar we should both have been experimenting along 
the same lines.’ 

‘It beats the band.’ 

‘This row,’ said Mr. Whittle, ‘as you will possibly recognise, 
are Whittle’s Orange Pippins.’ 

‘ And right here,’ said Mr. Mundon, ‘I takes off my hat.’ 

Mr. Whittle came to a stop and turned to the American. ‘I 
must admit, Mr. Mundon,’ he said, ‘ that your information of the 
reception given to this apple by American growers has afforded me 
no little satisfaction. It has been practically condemned by the 
most important growers here. Its keeping powers, for one thing, 
are not great—that I admit.’ 

‘And who in heck wants to keep it? Sir, Whittle’s . . . do- 
da... is an apple you eat!’ 

‘You mean that the flavour is outstanding ?’ 

‘I mean just that.’ 

‘What is the general opinion in America on the flavour ?’ 
‘Enough to knock you down.’ 

‘That, I take it, is a term of approbation ?’ 

‘You've said it!’ 
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‘I am exceedingly gratified. There have been times when I 
myself have doubted, when I have wondered if it was not my own 
enthusiasm that blinded me; whether, in short, the Whittle’s 
Orange Pippin was all that it seemed to me. What is your own 
candid opinion of the fruit ?’ 

‘It’s a pippin!’ 

‘You would advise me then to struggle on? In spite of its 
rejection by the Horticultural Society, to push it, to send specimens 
to growers, to, in short, push it ?’ 

‘See here, Mr. Whittle, you get nowhere without pushing. 
You’ve got an apple there. You want the darn thing known. 
Push it! Now I tell you what, I’ve sold more dud propositions 
than any guy in this country and it’s my opinion that with a little 
gall there’s nothing you can’t sell. There’s suckers everywhere. 
The world’s full of ’em. It’s only a question of shovin’ it under 
their noses and keeping it there. They'll bite. Sooner or later, 
they'll bite.’ 

‘It is not a question of selling, Mr. Mundon. It is recognition 
of its merits that I require.’ 

‘Same thing. The two goes together. Charge ’em through the 
nose for it and they’ll think more of it. Suckers value a thing 
according to the price. You get this darn apple of yours and take 
the highest price you thought of, double that, then treble the 
result and you'll have queues waitin’ at the fruit stores.’ 

‘ You appear rather to miss the point,’ said Mr. Whittle coldly. 
‘The light is failing. Shall we go inside ?’ 

‘Has Mr. Mundon’s car come, Dorothy ?’ Mr. Whittle asked 
anxiously, when the maid brought the coffee into the drawing- 
room. 

‘No, sir. No car’s come, sir.’ 

Mr. Mundon clicked with vexation. ‘And me wanting to get 
on!’ he said. 

‘It may, of course, be ready soon.’ Mr. Whittle turned to his 
daughter. ‘Jane,’ he said, ‘I wonder if you’d care to take your 
car out and see if Mr. Mundon’s car is ready yet.’ 

‘ All right, father. And if it isn’t, I could take him down to 
the station at Ainston. There’s a train goes to Clayworth, I believe, 
at ten o’clock.’ 

* And can be let go,’ said Mr. Mundon decidedly. ‘ You see this 
feller I’m calling on lives way off from the station, and mor’n that, 
I can’t go making my call on him at close on midnight. No.’ 
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‘Would you care to telephone ?’ 

‘ He ain’t on the telephone,’ said Mr. Mundon with perfect truth. 

‘What a pity!’ 

‘It comes to this. I’ve got to stay over somewheres. I tell 
Ely he’s got to work on that auto till he’s got it good and fixed 
if it takes him all night. And he'll do it. He'll work on it till 
morning if need be. Trouble is I’ve got no sleeping-suit nor nothing. 
Else I’d go and hit your local hotel. Yes, sir, if I was ate alive I'd 
hit it.’ 

‘I could lend you pyjamas,’ said Mr. Whittle. 

The answer was surprising. Mr. Mundon rose and shook 
his host’s hand. ‘Now that’s real kind of you,’ he said. 
‘That’s hospitality. You're sure me sleeping here won’t be trouble- 
some ?’ 

* Er—not at all,’ said Mr. Whittle after a stunned pause. ‘I 
suppose the spare room could be got ready, Jane?’ 

‘I suppose so, father,’ said Jane after another pause. ‘I'll 
tell Dorothy.’ 

Mr. Mundon sighed : the sigh of the artist when a tricky bit of 
work has been negotiated. 

At ten, Jane put Mogul in his room adjoining the kitchen and 
went to bed. At half-past, her father and his guest retired also. 
They still talked apples, but there was a perplexed look in Mr. 
Whittle’s eyes. Summing things up he found that he had learnt 
nothing at all from this American grower except that the apple 
was the fruit of the apple tree and originated from the P. prunifola 
or Wild Crab, which he knew already. In his room, as he turned 
the light out and got into bed, he decided it was the strangeness of 
the American language that had balked him. He had never 
understood American and probably never would. 

At the very same time, Mr. Mundon, taking a small bottle from 
his pocket and putting it on the bedroom mantelpiece, had decided 
that the next time he came face to face with an apple he’d squash 
it flat—even if it was a Lord Hindlip; nay, even if it was a Rev. 
W. Wilks. 

Time passed. He lay on his bed fully dressed. Eleven, twelve, 
sounded from the clock of a neighbouring church; then, after 
a preparatory peal of chimes, the anti-climax of one. He rose 
and took his trousers off, disclosing underneath a pair of flimsy 
pyjama trousers—which did not belong to Mr. Whittle. He took 
the small bottle and sprinkled some of the contents over the lower 
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portions of these trousers. Then he removed his boots and with 
infinite care opened the door and went downstairs. 

For a big man he moved with uncanny silence. But then 
Bransby Towers was built on solid lines. A modern builder could 
have made five houses of similar size out of this one, and had 
enough left over to run up a row of villas on almost any of the 
new estates. 

The dining-room and drawing-room he knew. He opened 
another door and:found an office of the usual kind. He went to- 
wards the back of the house and opened another—the kitchen. 
A third door opened into a sort of scullery and a fourth into a small 
study. The next one was locked. He wiped his brow. The sus- 
pense of opening each of those doors had been considerable. The 
reaction of a large dog to a stranger appearing stealthily at this 
hour could not, after all, be definitely determined beforehand. 
True, it was said to be well disposed towards all mankind, but 
might not this sort of thing be straining its benevolence a little too 
far? After all, they had little precedent to go on. The dog had 
not been specially trained for it. Mr. Mundon wanted to get it 
over. Each door he opened put so many years on his life. 

A passageway was on his left. He tiptoed down it. Another 
door. He turned the knob and slowly pushed until the door stood 
half-open. This room was darker than the others. It might be 
anything ; a study, a scullery, or the customary office: It might 
— A head, looking in that dim light like the head of a lion 
suffering from mumps, appeared suddenly out of the darkness a 
foot or so from him. The mouth was parted, revealing dreadful 
teeth. 

Mr. Mundon swallowed both tonsils and was beginning on his 
adenoids when the parted mouth before him parted still further into 
a cavernous yawn. Behind, in the darkness, could be heard a tail 
lapping against the wall. Mogul was receiving the midnight visitor 
in the usual manner. 

The greeting of the Mogul, although sufficiently friendly, did, 
however, lack the personal touch. There was about it that stereo- 
typed amiability, that noblesse oblige, noticeable in Royalty at a 
garden party. It is their duty to be pleasant. They are pleasant. 
But it is all rather a fag. Royalty does at least stifle its yawns, 
which Mogul did not attempt to do. In fact, he yawned again. 
And then the personal touch crept in. From the condescending 
urbanity that, for some reason, he felt he owed to the world at large, 
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in the eye of the beholder; similarly fragrance is in the nose of 
the smeller. The scent of aniseed is, to us, nothing very special. 
We meet it rarely. Occasionally it emanates from the sticky 
mouths of children after they have received their Saturday remit- 
tances. Whenever we do meet it, however, we do not linger over it, 
Poets have compared the scent of their ladies to that of roses and 
other flowers; never once to aniseed. Society women rarely, if 
ever, select it as their own special perfume. Yet a dog, possessing 
in his nose a far more sensitive and discriminating organ than that 
of any poet or lady, passes roses by, but blinks enraptured at the 
smell of aniseed. So it was with Mogul. The attitude of smiling 
benevolence that Horace found so trying changed to one of the 
keenest interest. He sniffed, and sniffed again—a long, deep, 
lingering, rapturous sniff. 

Mr. Mundon did not wait. He made his way along the passage 
into the hall and to the front door. Mogul followed immediately 
behind, sounding like a dog with a cold. A Yale lock, a chain, and 
a couple of bolts were soon manipulated. The door swung open, 
and the two passed out into the night. Mr. Mundon never turned 
his head. There was no need. The sniffs behind told him Mogul 
was coming. 

At the gate he stopped and looked up the road, then down. 
The car was there. He could just distinguish it some distance off 
on the other side. Its lights were out. He made his way to it 
and called out softly, ‘ Ely!’ 

A faint snore from the interior was the reply. 

Mr. Mundon made a jab inside. 

Ely woke up. ‘ Who in heck——!’ he began. 

‘Get busy,’ said Mr. Mundon. ‘The dog’s here.’ 

Ely jumped out. ‘You got him?’ he asked. 

‘Yah. Now get him inside. And this is the last time, Ely, I 
goes dog hunting with you. I says I'll help you and I done it. 
Open that door.’ 

Ely opened the door and Mr. Mundon got in. Mogul hesitated. 
Cars were nasty, bumpy things, full of corners and edges. They 
also made one sick. He had been to shows in them and knew. 
But that scent must be investigated. Mankind perceives beauty 
chiefly through the eyes and ears. To a dog beauty comes through 
the nose only. The smell of this man’s legs stirred Mogul’s soul. 
It was to him the essence of romance. He climbed into the car: 





his attitude changed to undoubted interest. Beauty, it is said, is 
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and as he climbed in Mr. Mundon climbed out and shut the door, 
while Ely shut the other one. 

They worked quickly then. ‘Here’s the stink,’ said Mr. 
Mundon, giving Ely the small bottle. ‘ You'll want it to get the 
dog into the depository. Now off you gets—and comes straight 
back for me. Here, take these trousers with you and chuck ’em 
in a ditch.’ 

Ely climbed in. The car moved off. Mr. Mundon, trouserless, 
went back to the house. Inside, he neither closed nor locked the 
door—he left it open. One small precaution only he took—he 
slipped back the catch of the dining-room window and left the 
window open. Then he went upstairs to his bedroom, put Mr. 
Whittle’s pyjamas on; and so to bed. 


After a night of crime, a summary of the morning’s proceedings, 
the cold official investigations of the police, comes as an anti-climax. 
With a murder it is not so bad. Though the suspense has gone, the 
corpse is still there, and things are never really dull with a corpse 
about. There is the cosy, comfortable feeling, too, that someone 
else is very shortly going to get it in the neck as well. With a theft, 
these counter-attractions are absent. The jewels or what-not are 
gone, and there is no corpse to lighten the dreary road of official 
investigation that lies ahead before the guilty party is brought to 
book. And when he is brought to book, what is going to happen to 
him? Only a term of imprisonment. There will be no hanging. 
This is why detective novels almost invariably deal with a murder. 
If a detective writer treats of a theft he does so at his own 
risk. 

Having, heart in mouth, seen Mundon, the midnight marauder, 
at work, the events of the following morning may come a little flat. 
We cannot help it. You have been fed on too strong meat; you 
have quaffed too heady a wine. You are in the position of the man 
who has banqueted the night before and now reaches for the dose 
of Kruschen salts. 

Mr. Mundon, we are sorry to say, passed the remainder of the 
night wrapped in the gentlest and sweetest repose. Hardened 
criminal that he was, he heard nothing of the sounds of discovery : 
the sharp enquiries of Jane, her calling of Dorothy, Dale and Blake, 
the rousing of Mr. Whittle—‘ Father, we can’t find Mogul any- 
where!’ the excited and delighted squeaks of Dorothy—‘ Mum, 
the front door was open when I come downstairs,’ and even more 
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delighted, ‘Mum, the drawing-room window’s open, and it was fast 


when I went to bed,’ the comings and goings, the running hither and 
thither of light feet and the tramping of heavy ones, the many 
voices speaking together, the accusations and counter-accusations 
—‘ You’re sure the window was fastened ?. You left it open last 
week?’ ‘I’m sure I did not, mum. I remember shutting it— 
and Blake was round after me,’ the final awed realisation that a 
thief had been amongst them, the ringing up of the police on the 
telephone in the hall. 

Of all this Mr. Mundon heard nothing. At half-past eight he 
rose and shaved with Mr. Whittle’s razor, then dressed and went 
downstairs. The breakfast-table was laid, but no one was about. 
Grieved at this lack of attention, he rang a bell. Almost immedi- 
ately the door opened and Mr. Whittle entered, followed by a large 
policeman. 

Mr. Mundon winced. If he had a chink in his armour, an Achilles’ 
heel, it was a policeman. Six months of rectitude had not enabled 
him to conquer this weakness. 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Whittle, catching sight of him, ‘ I had forgotten. 
We are a little disorganised this morning, Mr. Mundon, I’m afraid. 
A regrettable incident occurred during the night. A—in fact, a 
burglary took place.’ 

‘You don’t say!’ 

‘My daughter’s dog has been stolen.’ 

* Stole 2’ 

‘I am afraid so.’ 

Here the policeman intervened. ‘ This gentleman staying with 
you, sir?’ 

‘ Er—yes—he stayed the night.’ 

The policeman moistened a small, thick pencil. The moistening 
of pencils in the mouth is a peculiarity of policemen. In our 
experiments with most of the known makes we have not found that 
suction improves their writing qualities. We therefore conclude 
there is something in the flavour agreeable to the Force. 

The policeman poised the sucked pencil over his notebook. 
‘And might I ask your name, sir?’ 

‘Mundon. George P.’ 

The policeman wrote it down, licking the pencil three times 
as he did so. 

‘And your a-dress ?’ 
‘Surely,’ intervened Mr. Whittle, ‘this is not necessary. Mr. 
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Mundon was a guest here. It is obvious that he is not in a position 
to throw any light on the dog’s disappearance.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Mr. Mundon. ‘ Where'd I put it?’ 

‘Humph! And did you hear anything during the night ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then if you give me your a-dress and employment it will be 
enough.’ 

‘I’m the Principal of the Metropolitan School of Writing.’ 

‘The what!’ said the policeman, impressed. 

‘Metropolitan School of Writing.’ 

‘You teach writing ?’ 

‘Sure. Like to take a course ?’ 

The policeman ignored the suggestion, gave his pencil a lingering, 
regretful suck as he wrote down the address, then put pencil and 
notebook in his pocket. ‘I think that will be all, sir, for the 
present,’ he said to Mr. Whittle. ‘ We shall circularise the descrip- 
tion of your dog, and I expect we shall lay our hands on it in a day 
or two. A big dog like that. Not very easy to get away with. 
Good morning, sir.’ 

‘I am exceedingly sorry for this disturbance,’ said Mr. Whittle 
as the two sat down. ‘By the way, your car has arrived. I 
understand the necessary repairs have been effected. My daughter 
will not be here for breakfast. She is naturally much upset by 
what has occurred. She has gone out in her car—where, I cannot 
Bay.” 

Mr. Mundon took his departure after breakfast, and by eleven 
o'clock was back in the office. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF HOW HORACE GOT A BATH. 


It will be by way of a change after all this excitement to visit 
Charles in his blameless flat writing at his novel. It will also be 
a change to get away from Mr. Mundon. Even his best friends 
used to say that a little of Mr. Mundon went a long way. 

The book had begun well and the author had hardly been able 
to write quickly enough. It had opened with the heroine (dressed 
VOL. 150,—No. 899, 36 
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in a dress of soft, clinging material) seated on the manor lawn 
surrounded by her dogs. A young man, dusty and travel-stained, 
had espied her through the trees. The dogs also had espied him, 
and, unimpressed by the frank, honest eye and manly smile, had 
raised a frenzied whoop and gone for him. 

This was as far as Charles had got, for his writing was of the 
descriptive type. It shirked nothing, described every gesture and 
movement and—as a psychological novel should—went thoroughly 
into the mental processes of all parties. This takes time. 

We see Charles, therefore, only half-way through the fourth 
chapter, and the pen that had travelled so quickly at first was, 
to tell the truth, slowing down. It represented almost precisely 
the movements of a clockwork toy—first the terrific speed, the 
unbounded vigour; then the gradual slowing; and finally the 
_ little stops and starts that presage the end. 

One of these little stops had occurred now and Charles was 
chewing the end of his pen and gazing at the wall. He wrote a 
few more words, then stopped and chewed again. The reason for 
all this stopping and chewing was that the description of his hero 
and heroine had, strangely enough, brought back very vividly to 
his mind his own adventures at Stough. He wondered what Jane 
was doing now. Perhaps he ought to have written. But she had 
told him not to do so. She was engaged. Ah, well—once this 
book was written she would look on him with very different eyes. 
But what about the meantime? So far as she knew he had simply 
faded out of the picture. Was this wise? It would be quite two 
months before the book could be written, accepted and published. 
Supposing in those two months—horrid thought !—she married 
Hubert Chipping! Charles spat out into the waste-paper basket 
the end of his pen which he had bitten clean through at the bare 
idea. Something had to be done about this. It was a possibility 
he had overlooked. A fat lot of good it would be, presenting his 
novel to Hubert Chipping’s wife. 

In another quarter of an hour, during which a further inch 
and a half of pen had been consumed, Charles had decided to visit 
Bransby Towers and see Jane. He must get this thing clear. He 
ought to have done it before. He would never be able to write 
another line until he knew definitely that whilst he was busy 
writing, Jane was not just as busy marrying Hubert. 

At twelve-thirty he was in a first-class carriage of a north- 
bound train reading the paper, while Horace, his feet on the window- 
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ledge, one ear up and one down, was watching the scenery flash 
by. 

y It was four o’clock before Charles arrived at Bransby Towers 
and rang the bell. Until the moment of ringing it he had been 
under the impression that he was on a mission of the utmost urgency ; 
important business that must be transacted without delay. Think- 
ing it over in the interval between the ringing of the bell and the 
opening of the door, he found to his surprise that he appeared to 
have come about nothing at all. He was turning over in his mind 
for some excuse when the door opened and Dorothy, smart and 
haughty as ever, enquired, ‘ Yes ?’ 

‘Is—er—I mean, is Miss Whittle in?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ Where—er—is she ?’ 

‘ Out, sir.’ 

This took Charles but little further. If Miss Whittle was not 
in she was of necessity out, but Dorothy stood mute and enquiring 
as if she had given the fullest details. 

‘I see,’ said Charles. 

‘Mr. Whittle is in, sir. Would you wish to see him ?’ 

‘No,’ said Charles decidedly. ‘No, no. It would not be 


> 


n , 
‘I could call him easy, sir,’ said Dorothy, who harboured a 


bloodthirsty desire to get these two together again. ‘ He’s in the 
orchard, sir.’ 

‘ And he can stay there,’ said Charles. ‘I mean, it would not 
be necessary to call him. It was Miss Whittle I wanted to see— 
would want to see. No one else.’ 

‘She’s out.’ 

‘When will she be back ?’ 

‘She may be out some time or she may be back quite soon.’ 

More lucidity. 

‘I see.’ 

‘She’s out with the dogs.’ 

‘Very well, I'll call again.’ 

‘You’re sure you wouldn’t like to see Mr. Whittle ?’ 

Charles was sure. 

‘All right,’ said Dorothy petulantly. ‘Who shall I say 
called ? ’ 

‘Mr. Wilburton,’ said Charles, turning to go away. 
Dorothy closed the door with an annoyed slam. She felt the 
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disappointment of the prize-fight promoter when two champions 
decline to meet. 

Charles also felt disappointment, but his disappointment was 
not so keen as hers. It was tempered with a certain measure of 
relief. 

He walked slowly back towards the inn, still pondering over 
his excuse for this unexpected visit. It did not occur to him just 
now to quarter the countryside as he had done before in order to 
waylay Jane. Horace, however, was already busy. Old memories 
were thronging back. Here, he was beginning to remember, some 
of the happiest days of his youth had been spent—for it all seemed 
a very long time ago to Horace. At this very spot on a glorious, 
balmy day in June, when the sun was sinking in the west and the 
air was full of the scent of flowers and the song of birds, he and 
his friends had found a dead rat, and further along, on the other 
side of the hedge, the decaying carcass of a sheep. He searched 
both places now—but no sign, no sign. Alas! Sic transit—— 


He became thoughtful. Scenes were being conjured up There ~ 


had been words amongst the dogs about the rat and unpleasant- 
ness about the sheep. There was every excuse, of course. Excite- 
ment had been running high and treasure trove is ever a breeder 
of jealousy and ill-feeling. Old Splogee, the Aberdeen, and Black- 
face, the Peke, had said bitter things to each other when both 
had seized hold of the same portion of ear. Luckily the ear, thanks 
to its decomposed state, had parted readily, but ill-feeling between 
the two had been born in that hour that had never entirely healed. 

And so came home to Horace the memory of his old friends 
of those adventurous days: the Aberdeens, the Sealyhams, the 
Pekes—he remembered them all. He looked round. They had 
been here. Where were they now? Gone, perhaps, like the dead 
rat and the sheep. Toute passe, toute casse. He started, his ears 
cocked. What sound was that borne on the gentle breeze ? 
Imagination? No. . . faint as the cry of the hunting bat or the 
call of the grasshopper in the corn, sounded the distant yapping 
of an angry Peke. Horace raised the view-hallo; the battle-cry 
that of old had made strong shepherds grab cursing at the nearest 
stone and sent cats streaking up the trees. 

Charles, engrossed in thought, looked up to see his dog streak- 
ing at full gallop over the field. He shrugged his shoulders and 
followed. Some rabbit, he presumed, had gone that way, and 
where rabbits were Horace did not come home until retrieved. 
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He ought not to have brought Horace. Where Horace was, peace 
and tranquillity departed. 

He went along the footpath and ten minutes later came up 
with him. He was not alone, but in the centre of a flock of dogs 
who circled about him in a pompous and stiff-legged manner, their 
tails erect on high. Time had elapsed. They thought they knew 
this dog but were not sure, and until relations were properly estab- 
lished, the formalities must be gone through. There is a vast 
reserve about dogs. ‘Humph!’ they say when a stranger comes 
amongst them, ‘ and who, pray, sir,are you?’ The Pekes especially, 
Charles noticed, were circling round in a very threatening and 
ominous manner. But he paid little attention to them. His 
attention was concentrated on a figure beyond, a girl in a nattily 
cut tweed coat and skirt. She had given one glance at the un- 
mistakable Horace, and quickly looked beyond to where Charles 
was hastening forward. 

He waved his hand. She waved hers. 

“Charles !’ she said. 

‘Jane!’ cried he, beaming from ear to ear. 

‘Oh, I am glad you’ve come!’ 

He took her hand. ‘ Are you really?’ 

‘Of course I am.’ 

He still held her hand and looked into her eyes. ‘It’s topping 
to see you again, Jane.’ 

“Is it?’ 

‘Gosh ! how I’ve missed you.’ 

‘Have you?’ 

‘I have honestly.’ 

‘Have you really ?’ 

This, as dialogue, may not be brilliant. Oscar Wilde might 
have sneered at it. But Charles found it pretty good. There was 
a warmth in Jane’s greeting and a pleased look about her eyes 
that were distinctly encouraging. On previous occasions she had 
been on her guard. Some inner spirit had whispered to her that 
if she gave this blighter an inch he’d take a mile. But now this 
inner spirit had been caught napping. Charles had been away so 
long that it had grown careless. As for Jane herself, she was 
tickled to death. It is an unfortunate fact, but one which has 
been proved over and over again, that the mere act of betrothal 
does not cause a girl to lose interest completely in men other than 
the beloved—especially if the beloved is of the heavy, serious type. 
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To tell the truth, Hubert Chipping undiluted had been getting on 
Jane’s nerves pretty considerably. Much as she loved him, there 
had been times—especially lately—when she would gladly have 
scattered his brains with a hammer. And so when Charles cropped 
up, apparently out of space, the stage was all set ready for him. 

What Jane wanted was a brainless babbler, and she had now 
gotone. After Hubert’s silent flights of soul she craved for Charles’s 
futile prattle. 

This was especially the case at the moment. Since the theft 
of Mogul she had been miserable. Mogul had his disadvantages : 
he forced one to take walks at a snail’s pace, and he made one 
feel like a child of four, but no one likes to lose a valuable prize- 
winning animal, worth pretty nearly his weight in gold. 

The conversation went on: 

“You know,’ said Charles, ‘I’m glad you're glad to see me.’ 

‘ Are you ?’ 

* Honestly.’ 

‘But of course I’m glad.’ 

‘I thought, you know, that perhaps——’ 

‘Oh, no.’ 

Meanwhile the dogs had finished the preliminaries and got down 
to work. They had recognised Horace, first one, then another, 
then the whole lot. There had been runnings hither and thither, 
violent tail waggings and other marks of approval; barkings from 
the Aberdeens, yappings from the Pekes, and then—unlike their 
owners—they had realised that this was wasting time. The coun- 
tryside was before them. For many a long day no cat had been 
treed, no sheep harassed. This must not go on. They streamed 
across the field ; the Pekes in the rear, bobbing along on furiously 
working legs. The gang was out. 

‘I’ve been wanting to see you ever since I left.’ 

‘Have you?’ 

* Yes.’ 

If brainless conversation had been what Jane wanted, she was 
getting it now in good measure, but the time had come to strike 
@ more serious note. 

‘You know,’ she said, ‘I’m afraid you won’t find me very 
good company. An awful thing’s happened.’ 

* What ?’ 
*Mogul’s been stolen.’ 
* Mogul !’ 
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* Yes.’ 
‘But who did it?’ 

‘We don’t know. He got in through the dining-room window 
—the thief did—and simply went to the Mogul’s room and took 
him out at the front door. I suppose he had a car.’ 

» ‘But how could he take Mogul out? He wouldn’t carry him 
and I can’t see Mogul walking more than two yards for a stranger.’ 

‘Well, he did take him. It’s no good putting up arguments 
to prove he couldn’t take him.’ 

‘No, I suppose not.’ 

‘As a matter of fact they can take any dog quite easily once 
they get at it. Aniseed, you know.’ 

‘ Aniseed ?’ 

‘Yes. Dogs like the smell. They’ll follow anyone with aniseed 
on their trousers.’ 

‘Chacun @ son gott. I shouldn’t be very thrilled myself. 
Though I remember a dame—in my youth—used to sport a per- 
fume called Réve de Paris. I felt I wanted to follow. But 
aniseed——! ” 

‘That’s nothing to do with it,’ said Jane coldly ; ‘the point is, 
Mogul’s been stolen—and—and you don’t seem a bit sorry.’ 

‘I am—honestly,’ said Charles contritely. ‘Honestly, I am,’ 
he added, varying the phrasing. ‘ But what are you doing about 
it?’ 

‘What can we do? We've told the police. They make a lot 
of perfectly useless enquiries and keep telling us they’ve got the 
matter in hand. The thieves will probably alter the dog so that 
no one can recognise it and then ship it to America. That’s what 
they do with valuable dogs.’ 

‘I say!’ 

‘The police are absolutely no good. If only there was a real 
Sherlock Holmes one could call in—someone with real brains who 
could work it all out!’ 

‘And say! Simple but quite conclusive, my dear——’ 

‘Please don’t take it as if it were a joke.’ 

‘I’m not doing. You've only got the police helping you, 
then ?’ 

‘I’ve told Hubert. He’s my only hope, because he’s got brains 
—but I’m not sure yet if his brains run in that direction.’ 

‘I shouldn’t think they would.’ 
‘Why not? What do you know about Hubert’s brains ?’ 
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‘Well, just because he wrote “ Foul Haddocks ” or something, 


I don’t see why he should be able to find your dog.’ 

‘No, but it shows he’s got a brain. And if a man’s got a 
brain there’s no telling what he mayn’t be able to do with it.’ 

‘He might fry it in oil.’ 

‘ You’re jealous.’ 

‘I’m not. But there may be other people with brains. 
Hubert’s not the only person who can write a book.’ 

*‘He’s the only one J know.’ 

‘Supposing J wrote a book ?’ 

‘You!’ She laughed. 

‘You may laugh, but supposing I did ?’ 

‘Then it would be a pretty rotten one, and you’d never get 
it published.’ 

‘Oh no?’ 

‘No.’ 

A snappy retort sprang to Charles’s lips, but he bit it down. 
The interview that had begun so auspiciously threatened to develop 
into a vulgar brawl. There was no need for this. Besides, he 
held a trump card. He wouldn’t play it yet because it wasn’t 
ready. Before he told her, he’d jolly well wait till the book was 
published and he could show it her with its shiny red covers and 
gold lettering. Then she’d jolly well—— In the meantime, the 
suave tongue, the cautious foot. 

‘ Well, never mind that,’ he said. ‘But, Jane—why not rely 
on me just a little? When it comes to anything it’s always Hubert 
you rely on.’ 

‘He’s my fiancé.’ 

‘I know, but—— By the way, you're not going to marry 
him yet, are you?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ 

‘When are you going to marry him—if ever ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Not for two months ?’ 

‘Good Lord, no! Not for longer than that.’ 

‘Then that’s all right. Promise me you won’t marry him for 
at least two months.’ 

‘Charles, don’t be absurd! What does it matter to you when 
I marry him? In any case, I certainly shan’t marry him for a 
lot more than two months.’ 

‘Then that’s all right.’ 
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‘Why do you keep on saying that ?’ 

‘Nothing. So he’s hunting for your dog?’ 

‘Yes. And if he gets it, I’ve told him it will make a lot of 
difference.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘I feel I shall love him even more than I do now.’ 

‘I don’t believe that’s a hell of a lot.’ 

‘Charles! If you ever talk like that again——’ 

‘Well, let it pass. Why will you love him more?’ 

‘ Because I shall know he really is extraordinarily brainy. And 
I love brainy men.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I have a shot at getting your dog?’ 

‘You!’ 

‘You needn’t say it in that tone of voice.’ 

‘But, darling—I mean, Charles—you’ve got no brain. You're 
quite nice in other ways—except when you're jealous and nasty 
—but as regards brain you’re like me—you haven’t got any.’ 

The cutting and bitter retort of ‘Oh no?’ sprang to Charles’s 
lips, but he repressed it. ‘ Well, anyway,’ he said, ‘can I have 
a shot at tracing the Mogul ?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘And if I get him——?’ 

‘It will be very nice, won’t it?’ 

‘You know what I mean.’ 

‘I don’t.’ 

‘I mean, if I get him will you realise that I, too, have brain 
and book me down as a serious suitor as well as Hubert ?’ 

‘No, I won’t. You do say the most appalling things!’ 

‘Then if I get your bally doy, I get nothing for it?’ 

‘I shall be very grateful.’ 

‘Nothing more ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I won’t look for him.’ 

‘Oh, Charles, do look for him!’ 

‘Re.’ 

‘Charles, I should be awfully nice to you if you looked for him 
—and got him.’ 

‘Would you ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘And you’d think I’d got a brain?’ 

‘Yes, I should.’ 
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‘As big a one as Hubert’s ?’ 

‘ Well, nearly.’ 

‘And you might reconsider marrying Hubert ?’ 

‘Yes. No, I mean.’ 

‘Then that’s good enough for me. And talking about missing 
dogs the whole gang seems to have gone.’ 

Jane looked round. In the field a cow was slowly chewing at 
its cud, wondering if the stuff tasted quite as good as when it had 
been fresh. No doubt there were other animals there, too; mice, 
shrews, in the grass, and perhaps rats, but there were certainly 
no dogs. 

‘ They’ve gone again,’ sighed Jane. ‘ It’s that Horace of yours. 
They’ve been quite good since he’s been away. Now look at 
them !’ 

Charles wisely refrained from pointing out the impossibility of 
this feat. ‘The only thing,’ he said, ‘is just to let them alone, 
like we did before. They’ll go home when they’ve finished what 
they’re doing. You've got to hand that to Horace. He always 
brings them back—some time.’ 

‘Yes, and every one of them coated with filth and mud!’ 

‘True, but what’s a little filth and mud? The dogs have been 
happy.’ 

‘Think of the sheep and cats and people that have been un- 
happy. It’s very easy for you to talk; you don’t have to wash 
them.’ 

‘I will... Will you let me wash them ?’ 

‘There are fifteen of them.’ 

‘I don’t care if there are fifty.’ 

‘Very well, then, come and wash them. You'll have to wait 
two or three hours, at least, before they come back. You may 
have to wait till to-morrow.’ 

‘ All the better.’ 

They set off towards Bransby Towers. ‘What shall I do,’ 
asked Charles as they entered the gates, ‘ until the dogs return ?’ 

‘You can talk to father.’ 

‘I'd sooner talk to you.’ 

“I shall be busy.’ 

‘But your father doesn’t like me.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said Charles, squaring his shoulders, ‘I suppose I'll 
have to get to know him some time. He may have forgotten all 
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about me by now. Come to think of it,’ he added brightly, ‘ it 
is about time I made a new impression—struck a new note. That 
man’s got to learn to like me. If I talk to him about apples it 
ought to mollify the old—I mean it ought to mollify him, don’t 
you think ¢’ 

‘Do you know anything about apples ?’ 

‘No. Atleast, I don’t suppose I’m in the same class that he is.’ 

‘Then I shouldn’t. There was a man here the other night 
talking to father about apples, and father hasn’t got over it yet. 
This man, too, knew nothing about them and pretended he did.’ 

‘Oh. Who was it?’ 

‘You wouldn’t know him. An American called Mundon.’ 

*Mundon !’ 

‘Yes. He came to see father and his car broke down here 
and he had to stay the night.’ 

‘A big fat man with a face like a cake?’ 

‘Yes. Do you know him?’ 

‘I’ve met him,’ said Charles guardedly. ‘ What on earth did 
he come here for ?’ 

‘Father met him in London. He used to be an American 
grower, he said, and father asked him when he was passing to 
call in and talk apples. He did, and I’m quite sure he knew 
nothing about apples at all.’ 

‘Good Lord. And he stayed the night ?’ 

‘Yes. His car broke down.’ 

‘What time did he go?’ 

‘I don’t know. Iwas out. It was the time Mogul was taken.’ 

Charles came to a stop. ‘ You mean,’ he said, ‘ that the night 
Mogul was stolen was the night Mundon slept here ?’ 

‘Yes. But Mr. Mundon couldn’t have done it, if that’s what 
you're thinking. It was done from outside and Mr. Mundon had 
breakfast here before he went.’ 

Further conversation was cut short by the approach of Mr. 
Whittle. The two had wandered to the back of the house and 
Mr. Whittle was returning from the orchard. He adjusted his 
glasses and stared at them. His daughter, it appeared, had col- 
lected another young man from outside. The habit was growing 
on her. 

‘Jane,’ he said. 
‘Yes, father.’ 
‘Where did you find this young man?’ 
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‘On the path through Bates’s meadow, father.’ 
‘Why did you bring him here ?’ 
*To wash the dogs.’ 

‘Do you bring every young man you find?’ 

‘Not every one, father. Some get away. This, as a matter of 
fact, is Mr. Wilburton. You remember him.’ 

‘The man who came one afternoon and was impertinent to me ?’ 

‘No, father. You were impertinent to him. It was Dorothy’s 
fault. She woke you up, and because you were woken up, you 
were very cross and rude to Mr. Wilburton: He’s going to help 
me wash the dogs, and then he’s going to look for Mogul.’ 

‘ Unless my memory is at fault, the dogs were washed yesterday.’ 

‘I know, but they'll need washing again. And since it’s Horace 
that’s taken them off, it’s only right that his master should wash 
them.’ 

‘Horace being——? ’ 

‘My dog, sir,’ said Charles. 

‘He can stay, can’t he, father ?’ 

‘The matter hardly comes within my jurisdiction. I propose 
to go to my study until dinner-time. So long as you think you 
are justified in entertaining young men in your fiancé’s absence, 
I have nothing to say.’ 

‘Don’t be stuffy, darling. Mr. Wilburton’s responsible for 
mucking up my dogs and he’s jolly well going to wash them. 
That’s all there is to it.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,” said her father more mildly, and went 
inside to his study. 

‘The old boy seems a little tamer to-day!’ 

‘Oh, father’s all right. He always knuckles under if he’s 
treated properly. I’m kind but firm with him and he eats from 
my hand.’ 

‘My God !’ said Charles, staring at the far corner of the lawn. 
‘Look there!’ 

A mob of what were presumably dogs was coming into the drive. 
Caked in mud, panting heavily, a more revolting canine collection 
had never before been seen at Bransby Towers. The Sealyhams 
showed no signs of white, the silken coats of the Pekes were matted 
and stiff with filth, the Aberdeens were caricatures of their breed 
roughly fashioned in clay. In front of this villainous gang, recog- 
nisable only by the fact that one ear was up and the other down, 
swaggered Horace. 
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‘Heavens above!’ groaned Charles. ‘And I’ve got to wash 
them ! ’ 

‘Yes, you jolly well have! There’s water and pails and water- 
proof overalls in the stable. Come along!’ 

One and all the dogs were put through it. Between Charles 
and Jane they had a rough time. They were soaked, scrubbed, 
soused, and rubbed in no gentle manner. But what did they care ? 
There was plenty more mud where that had come from. 

By the time the last desperado had been dried and cuffed it 
was eight o’clock. 

‘Are you staying at the inn?’ asked Jane. 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, you’ll have dinner here, won’t you ?’ 

‘That’s very kind of you. Id love to. Sure it’s quite con- 
venient ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes. I told Dorothy before we began washing those horrid 
dogs.’ 

So Charles had dinner, and, what was more, Mr. Whittle was 
comparatively polite. There was a little dry sarcasm perhaps now 
and then, but dry sarcasm, Charles concluded, was as natural to 
Mr. Whittle as twitching the nose is to a rabbit, and he heeded 
it not. Decidedly, he thought as he walked away that night, he 
was making headway. Yesterday an outcast, to-day a guest at 
dinner. Things were moving. If only he could get back Mogul 
for her—then he’d be running practically neck and neck with 
Hubert, and once he was on a level with him, if he couldn’t find 
some way of bumping him into the rails—well, it wouldn’t be 
his fault. 

Here he stopped and stared at nothing in particular. He was 
resuming the train of thought that his meeting with Mr. Whittle 
had interrupted. Mr. Mundon had slept at Bransby Towers on 
the night of the theft of Mogul. He remembered his statement 
in the American Bar, taken then as a joke, that he used to steal 
dogs. The scene at Dover Street Station came back to him. He 
recalled his last sight of Mr. Mundon as he floated down the stairs 
clasping a fat poodle with the proud air of a man who is obeying 
the railway regulations. 

And into Charles’s negligible brain there filtered a conviction. 
He snapped his teeth together, smiled grimly, and walked on to 
the inn. 

(To be continued.) 











MOTORING IN PERSIA. 
BY FREYA STARK. 


From the mountains to the south of it I reached the Caspian, 
not penniless, but nearly so, having seven tomans, which at that 
time, in 1930, corresponded to fourteen shillings: they were tucked 
away in one poor corner of a large kerchief which had set out 
bulging opulently with silver coins a month before : now with this 
remnant I found myself at Shahsevar, in the province of Gilan, a 
dingy little roadstead where Europeans, if they are misguided 
enough to go there, stay, I imagine, as short a time as possible. 

Seven tomans would have been enough for me if Shahsevar had 
been a place of cars. But the new coast road was only just finished 
and the people who lived here on its more recent stretches had not 
yet acquired the habit of using it. I could not therefore travel like 
the ordinary sort of Persian, giving a toman or so for a seat on 
whatever looked like a machine and happened to be going my 
way: if I wanted a conveyance, I must pay for it all to myself 
or else wait an indefinite number of days. 

And the mosquitoes were lethal. Even in the midday sun, 
which steamed through the moisture of that unhealthy land, their 
droning hung, a threatening monotone, on the air. Every ditch— 
and this rice-growing country is nothing but ditches—was hovered 
over by a cloud through which blue dragonflies with half-black 
wings darted like aeroplanes, scattering destruction no doubt but 
making not the slighest impression on the numbers of the enemy. 
The sallow cheeks and hollow eyes and listless manners of the in- 
habitants bore witness to the curse which hangs over these stag- 
nant rice-fields; after I had spent one evening among them, 
sitting—a defenceless guest—in an orange garden beside a lantern, 
where I felt like an early Christian thrown to the lions but with 
none of the ecstasy of martyrdom, I decided that my fortune would 
be well spent in getting away, and I promised it all to a bearded 
mujik of a chauffeur who owned what had once been a Ford. In 
this he was to drive me to Resht. We started at four in the 
afternoon. By ten o’clock at night we should arrive, they told me ; 
I should sleep in a comfortable hotel, and postpone all thought of 
the bill to the morrow. 
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I believed all this because I had not been long in Persia : her 
two fundamental principles of travel—never to believe what you 
are told and never to lose your temper—were still unknown to me. 
I learnt them during the next three days, and hence the instructive 
character of this narrative for all who intend to travel without a 
letter of credit or a Rolls-Royce of their own in that most way- 
ward, exasperating, and alluring country. 

We started, as I say, at four. After three hours—what with 
buffaloes meandering in a direction opposite to ours, and the fact 
that Government could not yet afford bridges for the new road, so 
that we had to spend a lot of time rolling submerged boulders out 
of the way before our car could cross the torrents—we seemed to 
have made no impression worth speaking of on the distances of 
the map. 

We had reached a lively scene, a small watering resort called 
Ab-i-Garm, where tea-houses and cars cluster about a few warm 
springs. Emaciated Persians with an ascetic appearance possibly 
due to opium were plunging in unattractive yellow water close by 
the road. They looked unhappy ; but everyone around seemed to 
have that enhanced cheerfulness natural at the sight of others 
doing what is good for them (when one need not do it oneself). 
In one corner was @ conjurer; in another a musician twanged his 
long-stemmed ‘ tar’ ; and there was noise enough to persuade any 
Diogenes that life is full of pleasure. My mujik stopped his car and 
offered me tea. 

At the moment, however, I wanted not to see life, but to get on ; 
and I still thought I could do this by merely saying so. I said so, 
and remained in my car: was it not my car, bought for the time 
with all my fortune? I thought I could do what I liked with it, 
for I knew very little of Persia. My Western ideas surprised the 
mujik, who smiled vaguely, and disappeared for three-quarters of 
an hour with a friend, leaving me in a small crowd to amuse myself 
by answering questions, till I got tired and began to ask in my 
turn, with such persistent and intense interest in all the details of 
the private lives of my audience, that, astonished and amused, 
they melted away and left me. 

The mujik now reappeared and said briefly that someone else 
would take me to Resht, and, without consulting me, began to 
transfer my kit to a newer and much handsomer motor with a 
blond chauffeur taciturn beside it. This had not been arranged 
for at Shahsevar, but—looking at the two cars—I made no objection. 
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It was now dark, and beyond Ab-i-Garm we shot into sudden 
loneliness. The forest-clad mountains which hem this coast showed 
under a dark sky with sunset clouds behind them: but these soon 
faded, and, as we sped along, the Caspian jungle crept up on our 
left till it arched over our very wheels. On our right, was the 
faint gleaming smooth-shored Caspian itself. And as the road grew 
sandy and completely silent, with not a car upon it, nor any sign of 
life except a few furtive horsemen among the tree-stems, I felt that 
this was a strange place to find oneself in in the gathering night. 

The new driver had not said a word. I offered him a biscuit 
in a conciliatory way, and asked what had become of all that traffic 
we left at Ab-i-Garm. 

‘It sleeps there,’ said he, ‘ for it has no police permit to return 
to Resht by night.’ 

‘Had my mujik no permit either?’ 

‘No, he had not.’ 

I meditated on these remarks as we slid along the dim road 
which now dipped into groves of darkness where the jungle en- 
veloped us. 

‘This is where robbers were usually found,’ said my driver, 
using—I was relieved to hear—the indefinite past. It was the only 
spontaneous remark he made. 

Soon after, we punctured. 

He was a splendid driver. His spare wheel was not only 
for ornament, like so many; it was all in order, and he replaced 
it briskly, while I walked up and down, wondering at the strange- 
ness of being there at all, and enjoying the cool dampness and small 
night noises of marshes near by, the mystery of unseen country which 
lay round our lamplit bit of landscape as dark and unknown as the 
unconsciousness surrounding dreams. 

Hours and hours later we reached Resht. Somewhere about 
eleven we sped through Lahijan and saw streets with dimly lit 
brick houses like some mediaeval Italian town ; and, in the bazaars, 
craftsmen still at work round great lanterns, hammering on lasts 
or pressing clothes, while glasses of tea were carried to and fro. 
This industry filled me with wonder and admiration ; it was only 
in a day or two, when I had become cynical and embittered, that 
I concluded that all this nightly effort, especially among motorists, 
is nothing but a pathetic attempt to overtake the procrastinations 

of the day. 

On we sped ; among lanes that smelt damp like Devonshire, and 
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box hedges ; and splashed across the first waters of the Safid Rud, 
while a gong sounded to warn the ferry at the main stream. The 
ferry-boat was there; a lantern at the prow lit up from below 
strange figures wielding poles, a Dantesque crew: the Safid Rud 
in spite of its name flowed black as Styx beneath. Ten days before, 
Thad crossed it, a narrow roaring torrent in the hills. About 1 a.m. 
we reached Resht ; saw streets and lamp-posts with the emptiness 
of night upon them ; found an hotel where music, a wild Caucasian 
thythm, was still kept up in a smoky room ; ordered supper regard- 
less of the financial position—for my chauffeur left me only nine- 
pence—and then slept like a log. 


Of course the first thing next morning was this financial 
question. 

I had nothing with me but a friendly letter from a compara- 
tively unknown doctor in Shahsevar to a completely unknown 
chemist in Resht. But Persia is kind to the stranger. Not only 
was the chemist willing to pay my bill and a conveyance to Qazvin, 
but he and all his friends were at my service for the day. They 
were all Bahais, and charming people, and took me in a fiacre 
through the cobbled streets and overhanging eaves to where a 
Jewish owner sat in his garage with the Talmud open on his desk 
before him propped to a convenient level, for his figure prevented 
any close approach. This Immensity did not believe in helping 
the Christian poor, and could offer nothing till next afternoon or 
evening. But I had no wish to travel like this through Persia in 
the darkness of the night. A spirit of rebellion was rising within me. 
I refused to make things easy for my friends, who were anxious to 
affirm that my journey was any length I might prefer, provided 
they could find out what that might be. Having listened to their 
conflicting efforts, which varied between three and nine hours, I 
left them to discover something more satisfactory in the way of 
transport and went to call on our Consul. 

I could have got out of all my troubles by just mentioning them 
to Mr. F. British consuls that I have met in the East are dis- 
criminating and kind, and do not look upon one’s wandering tastes 
as a sign of incipient lunacy. But I had been told so often before 
I set out that I would almost certainly be a nuisance to every 
British. official, that I felt a natural reluctance in presenting my- 
self to a strange Consul and telling him that I travelled in the more 
secluded parts of Asia with only ninepence. 
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So I said nothing, and joined a garden-party at the consulate, 
There were strawberries and cream, and everyone was charming. 
It seemed the most natural thing in the world to drop in on them 
from a place like Shahsevar. And I was kept to dine, and forgot all 
sordid matters of finance until I returned to find a Bahai waiting 
patiently in the hall of my hotel, to tell me with some triumph 
that I was to be taken to Qazvin in a lorry at eight o’clock next 
morning, for four shillings to be paid on arrival. 

They say that if once people get used to the feeling of being in 
debt, all sense of economy vanishes: they are ready to fling right 
and left the money that does not belong to them. I felt like this, 
The thought of a lorry depressed me. I wished for something that 
rolled along smoothly on springs. But I could not very well say 
so. In the morning my friends came in a little procession and 
escorted me to the garage, where we were the centre of interest. The 
lorry was there, its body filled with sacks of rice. On top of these, 
various passengers sat as best they could, enclosed in a wooden 
framework with a grill to which their small oddments, baskets, 
canvas water-bags, etc., were suspended. One travelled in there 
as if one were the performing part of a menagerie. I felt rather 
like the conductor, for I sat by the driver, outside, next to a young 
man with mauve socks and a nose only less long and pointed than 
his shoes. They both promised to look after me and answered the 
chorus of my friends with protestations as we thundered slowly 
out of the yard. ‘ Inshallah,’ said I, full of doubt, for it was ten 
o’clock already: and my ninepence, my hope of lunch, had been 
given to the porter who staggered under my kit and appeared dis- 
appointed with the present of an empty biscuit-tin which the Bahais 
had offered him. With his blessing upon me, but with a certain sense 
of destitution all the same, such as St. Martin may have felt when he 
cut up his cloak, I prepared to admire the scenery as we climbed 
towards the Safid Rud, and hoped that we should really not be 
more than seven hours on the way as I had been told. 

Even people who whizz along this road and make Qazvin 
between breakfast and lunch, have the impression of a great and 
noble valley, green with handsome trees, then widening into culti- 
vated slopes around Rudbar, then, through a defile, by the meeting 
of rivers at Manjil, making for the open Shahrud valley and the 
winding desolate curves that carry over the southern pass. 

I looked at it all in great detail, for we had thirteen hours to 
admire it. We never went fast, but often we stopped altogether. 
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There was nothing wrong with the lorry, the driver said. He got 
out at intervals and banged one of the wheels with a spanner while 
@ passenger came and put his head under the axle to talk. Mean- 
while the rest of us strolled about, picked wild pomegranate in — 
flower by the wayside, admired the country, or looked merely sad 
as the case might be. When the hammering was over, the driver 
straightened himself with a crimson face, the passenger extracted 
himself from the machinery, ‘It is nothing,’ they both said; and 
slowly, with noise and smell, we ground round the next bend and 
stopped again. 

At Rudbar we stopped longer than usual, for they all had lunch. 
I felt I could not borrow indefinitely, and spent the time trying to 
enjoy the picturesqueness of the villages, but thinking that, like 
most good things, the beauties of nature are best after a meal. 

Beyond the bridge of Manjil is a wide arid landscape like shallow 
dead volcanoes of the moon. The wind swept innumerable up- 
right columns of dust across it; as if one of our factory cities 
swallowed in some earthquake, had left only the smoke of its 
chimneys above ground. Here again we broke down. The sun, 
low in the west, shone upon us through red particles of sand, 
and I foolishly asked when we might be expected to arrive, which 
is an impious question as it presupposes a foreknowledge of the 
will of God, and the driver could not be expected to know. If 
God willed, he said, we might be in Qazvin before morning. With 
a last bang of the spanner he set off again towards the defiles 
south of the river. 

After this I became torpid, and only woke in the dark near the 
top of a pass where the wind cut like icicles and a little tea-house 
stood on the road. Everyone got out for tea. They got in again, 
but we still waited. The young man, who must have been pratt- 
ling beside me all through my sleep, said that an Agha was finish- 
ing his pipe of opium in there. 

‘ Tell him we are all waiting for him,’ said I, feeling very Western. 

The driver went to look at him through the open door and said 
that, if God willed, he would not be long. The young man tootled 
the horn feebly and tried to divert my attention with more prattle. 
But the wind was too cold, and the revolting Agha could just be 
seen as he sat at ease in the warmth and light inside. 

‘Opium is a disgusting habit,’ said I to my inoffensive neigh- 
bour. ‘It is ruining this country. It is forbidden by your 
Prophet. It is...’ But the young man interrupted in a mild 
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voice to assure me most earnestly that neither he nor his family 
ever smoked—not even tobacco. 

This was not only disarming: it made me feel ashamed. These 
people were amiable, polite and unruffled in spite of all. It must 
have been just as unpleasant for them to sit in the cold as it was for 
me. Yet the driver would have sat without his greatcoat because 
it was making a cushion for my back: and the young man had 
never ceased, through all the long day, from giving me inaccurate 
information which he thought I liked. It was the incompatibility 
of human wishes, in a world where some like opium and some do 
not, that prevented them from making us all happy all round. 
And here was I, grudging my fellow-traveller what he evidently 
enjoyed, and spoiling the social atmosphere by feeling that I should 
like to twist his neck for him. 


All these troubles were forgotten next morning, for we did reach 
Qazvin some time after midnight, and there I found my friends, 
and being temporarily replenished with money and well fed and 
rested, began again to look forward to the last stage of my journey 
with that optimism which, to the Eastern traveller, is as necessary 
as his toothbrush, or more so. 

They got me a beautiful Chevrolet, the chauffeur was on time, 
there were to be only four other passengers, and I telegraphed to 
my friends in Hamadan to expect me for dinner. Then about noon, 
having had my tent and saddle-bags tied on to the mud-guard, and 
myself settled comfortably in the front seat, we started off to find 
the other travellers. 

They lived in a side-street—two long stretches of brick wall 
with a door here and there and no windows. Their door was 
painted sky-blue and yellow, very spick and span, but not an object 
to look at with pleasure for hours on end. They had gone out and 
had not yet returned, and we had two hours to think it over. When 
they finally came, three Aghas and two servants behind them, they 
said good day urbanely and went in to have tea. And then, with 
surprising suddenness, I lost my temper completely: a wave of 
pure rage swept over me. 

The Aghas sent out politely and invited me to tea. If I had 
accepted and gone into the house, I could have induced them 
gradually to come along, and we could have been friendly, though 
dilatory, together. To keep one’s temper is, as I have said, one of 
the really fundamental rules of Persian travel. Instead of that, I 
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sat in the car in petrified fury for another two hours. I sent the 
chauffeur at intervals. All he produced were more glasses of tea. 
I brushed them aside like wasps, to the astonishment of the squint- 
eyed slave who brought them. 

These men had not, like me, a seven-hours’ drive before them ; 
they were going to spend a week at their country house near by 
and did not mind how late they were in starting. They came at 
last, dressed in European fashions, but not shaved, with an armful 
of French novels and their luggage tied up in red cotton handker- 
chiefs, all very jovial and ready to be friends. But I was far beyond 
this. They found one of those forbidding British women whose 
conversation freezes in monosyllables and who is not even any- 
thing to look at. They dismissed me from their minds, and devoted 
themselves to enjoyment. 

This consisted of more tea at the first village. The host of the 
party, fat, unshaven, and stupid, but evidently a man of some 
consequence, was met along the way by villagers and friends. It 
came on to rain: black storms drifted across the high Persian 
plateau from one rim to the other, their edges hard and dark against 
a clear sky. As the rain happened to rain on me and not on them, 
this also left my party indifferent. I explained that I should like 
to hurry as much as possible : that, even so, I could no longer arrive 
before midnight: but I was far too exasperated even to try to put 
it in a conciliatory manner. My capacity for fury surprised me. 
Mercifully I did not know enough Persian to say what I thought, 
which gave me the constricted feeling that a baby must sometimes 
have before it learns to speak. 

The worst was still to come. About seven o’clock, when dusk 
was falling rapidly and the rain pouring in streaks, in a bit of 
country as lonely as the Highlands of Scotland and rather like 
them in the dim light, the chauffeur and two servants got out and 
began to examine the bank for a practicable place to turn the car 
off the main road on to the hillside. 

This surprising proceeding dawned on me slowly. I enquired, 
and extracted from them, unwillingly, that they meant to take me 
off to their own village. ‘ Otherwise,’ they explained in chorus, 
“we should have to walk.’ 

My language here again was luckily inadequate. I set my 
teeth and tried to climb out, but I was deeply embedded between 
Persians and luggage, and they all caught hold of my coat and tried 
to dissipate what they took to be feminine modest fears. 
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To be considered afraid of these unpleasant people was the very 
limit. 

The chauffeur, meanwhile, with his arms crossed on the wheel 
and his car pointing to the ditch and the desolate pathless country 
they intended to enter, waited with a neutral expression. The place 
was as lonely as only a Persian high road can be: not a house, a 
field, a tree, anywhere in sight, and our eyes could sweep the hori- 
zon on & wide bend : only on the north, where this village was said 
to be, rolling brown hills like moors seemed to lead up to unin- 
habited highlands. 

But I reflected that we had met nothing on the road since 
leaving Qazvin, and on a rainy night there would be even less chance 
later of a passing car. If one had to put up a tent and make an 
ark of it in the deluge, it would be safer to do so off the main road : 
apart from the unpleasantness of the wet moors on a wet night, it 
did not much matter where I pitched camp, as it was now far too 
late to reach Hamadan. When we broke down, which we probably 
would do soon, I would leave the detestable Chevrolet, and in- 
trench myself independently in my own belongings, in some fold 
of these inhospitable hills. So I sat down again and said nothing : 
and the attention of the company concentrated on the Chevrolet 
taking the bank. 

It did it like a two-year-old, and the servants soon located a 
dry torrent bed which they said would lead in no time to a path 
which would lead to the village. The chauffeur began to look a 
little less neutral. The place was bad for new cars. I was glad. 
His patrons encouraged him by calling upon Allah as we took each 
boulder. We got down into the water-course, and found it strewn 
with smooth limestone rocks. With great difficulty we got out 
again, removing the worst obstacles, and finally, after about half an 
hour, turned the flank of the first hill. Another vista of hills, as 
brown, desolate, and uninhabited, met us in the failing light. The 
path to the village, they affirmed in chorus, was round the next 
bend. 

But the chauffeur had reached even the Persian limit of 
resignation. It was not that he minded smashing up his car, he 
explained politely. But wheels could not go over the ground unless 
the rocks were first removed. 

During the ensuing argument, while two of the Aghas joined 
the servants outside and tried to make the unhappy man believe 
that rocks are not so unyielding as they look, the tall and thin one, 
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a trifle less unshaven than the others, came back to the car and 
began to talk to me in French as if nothing had occurred between 
us. He asked me what I thought of Persia. 

I told him. Not the kindly thoughts with which I like to re- 
member that capricious land, but my embittered feelings of the 
moment. Relieved to find myself suddenly speaking a language 
in which I was at home, I said all that was in me to say, as slowly 
as I could so that he should miss none of it. And it had an excellent 
result, as it happened : for, long before I was half-way through, he 
had melted out of the car into the twilight, where his advent, to- 
gether with the unreasonable attitude of the rocks, evidently 
settled the dispute outside, for the little party plodded off into 
the unknown without any ‘ sadness of farewell,’ and soon their red 
handkerchiefs carrying the French novels alone showed, bobbing 
along in the gathering gloom. Never may I see any of them again ! 

Left to our own devices in the middle of the moors, the chauffeur 
andI felt once more like fellow-creatures. Apart from the regrettable 
products of town and civilisation, it is only, I considered, excess of 
amiability which makes the Persian exasperating. His wish to please 
you is not always, or even often, on an absolute line with truth. 
And when other people must be pleased as well, circumstances 
naturally become unmanageable. He always thinks it rude to say 
no; and it is incredible how many difficulties one becomes involved 
in if one says yes to everything. Thus I pondered, while walking 
at the head of the car to try and lead it over its old tracks. At 
any rate, I decided, I was not going to feel angry twice over in one 
day. 
The chauffeur too had his troubles: for the travellers on whom 
he had wasted so much complaisance had not paid him after all, 
but promised to send a bag of coins to meet him farther along the 
road. Now, in the light of reflection, which was soon the only light 
he had, he began to realise how geographically as well as morally 
improbable this was. 

‘ The trouble is that we are all liars,’ he sighed, with the frank- 
ness that comes when one is shipwrecked together. 

‘You should say no—especially to people who don’t pay,’ said 
I. But after that we were kept too busy by the landscape to think 
of other things. 

We did finally reach the road again, and the rain had stopped. 
We decided to halt for the night at the first chaikhana, and about 
eleven o’clock found ourselves in a room like a smuggler’s den in an 
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hung with tawdry rugs here and there; winds and draughts blew 
in all the corners. A raised place at one end held the samovar, 
teapots, small glasses, and a nosegay or two that every Persian 
loves: and various rough-looking drivers in mufflers and great- 
coats lounged about in attitudes of the chorus. 

But all was kindness. A pilau and a gramophone were soon 
produced, though I was too tired for either. I groped my way up 
a stair full of cobwebs, into a room with three beds: my host, 
tactful man, did not suggest I should make use of them. Without 
a word, he brought up my camping things and a slim-necked vessel 
with hot water; and I fell asleep once more reconciled to the in- 
calculable East. 

That was my last adventure on the way to Hamadan. 

When I returned to England, I found my friends much in- 
terested in my safe and quiet wandering on mule-back in the hills. 
Motoring in Persia, they seemed to think, must be comparatively 
uneventful. 


WATERFALL. 
Marx these proud waters how they pass this place, 
with how much quiet treading they are gone, 
as they had never found the need to race, 
hoarse voices hushed now, all young shouting done. 
So still they go, they seem to walk in sleep, 
they have forgotten how they came these ways 
to slumber here, and they unhindered creep 
to seas they dream of under spacious days. 
But once far back they panicked and they sped 
more fleet than light across a terraced flat, 
and dipped and writhed wherever creases led, 
and dimpled in the sun, and turning, spat, 
and swift thick whirling wheels of white dropped down 
spray rimmed into a spreading pool of brown. 
T. O. Ropryson. 


Italian opera. It had long tables and trestles, the mud walls were © 





















SIESTA. 
BY VIOLET CAMPBELL. 


THE sights of the town had been amusing enough when they were 
new. The gay streets, the quaint horizons, the archways suddenly 
framing a group straight from the old masters ; the brilliant colour 
of fruits, of fabrics, of a flower at a girl’s waist, or a bright rug 
shaken from a high window; the clip-clop of laughter sounding 
like castanets through the slow and lovely Spanish drawl; the 
beautiful black lace mantillas worn on occasions of féte, shadowing 
dark, deathless eyes; the same eyes looking out on the everyday, 
from under a very modern brim, posed over one ear ; skirts swish- 
ing, smart as Bond Street, round those exceedingly small Spanish 
feet, tittuping like mountain ponies on their high heels! . . . 

All these had seemed so quaint, so entrancing! They had seen, 
too, the Castilian dancing girls; stamping, pirouetting, tossing 
their heads, arching their backs, flinging abroad their scornful 
knowledge of sex. .. . Michael had been to watch the bulls fight 
at the Plaza de Toros. ... In fact, they had seen everything ! 
They had, in truth, exhausted the interests of the place! And now, 
above all, they began to feel the heat, which increased daily, lying 
like a glittering burden on the mind, blazing from that hard sky 
that knows only extremes. 

The hotel, too, which had been charming at first, now seemed 
beastly—clean only where the eye saw, and stiflingly hot. And 
the food—everything fried in oil !—and the thin, clarety wine! . . . 
And as for mosquitoes, a plague of them seemed to have descended on 
San Vicente. Evenings were tortures; nights sleepless aerial 
battles, where winged harpies ping’d and stung. 

* My skin’s too thin and fair! Absurd!’ Felicity had sighed, 
regarding enviously the thick golden hide of the people, untroubled 
by sun or harpy-thrust. (But to Michael her fair skin was adorable, 
a silver magnet. It was their honeymoon.) 

And one morning she felt, more than ever hot, weary, breathless. 
They were sitting, after breakfast, on the hotel balcony, watching 
the gay pattern of life changing in the street below them, while 
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the sunlight, sloping to the perpendicular, diffused an ever- 
increasing sense of sluggishness and discomfort. 

Felicity yawned. Then she remembered something she wanted 
to do—to go out and buy another of those darling little figures of 
a matador; people at home loved them; and the old man in the 
market had said there weren’t many left... . It wasn’t too hot 
to go out yet—besides, it might be cooler walking under the trees, 
‘Coming ?’ she asked Michael. 

She picked up the little plaited basket that carried her treasures 
(at the bottom lay always a slim book of poems, and that gorgeous 
thing, In Search of Spain), and in a few minutes there they were 
once more in the Calle Larga, wandering a little aimlessly along its 
dusty sameness, Felicity prettily frail under the large green um- 
brella, Michael, young, hearty, possessive. Thus they crossed the 
blazing white square of the town. But before they reached the 
packed stalls of the market, they found themselves passing a 
remembered shadowed archway. Invitingly open stood the door 
within. ‘Let’s go in here!’ suggested Felicity. 

They stopped for a moment, looking up. 

Yes, the Cathedral alone was continuously satisfying—its sombre 
architecture, its massive immobility, its history of centuries! ... 
It was pleasant to slip in here of a morning, sink into a prie-Dieu, 
savour the coolness and the quiet ; while, through the dim perspec- 
tives, there gradually unfolded to the eye the intricate traceries of 
stone, the wrought mysteries of panel and screen, the coloured 
dreams of the primitives, softly glowing from backgrounds of gold 
mee ss 

They entered: they wandered up a side-aisle. 

It had many mansions, this house of God: many chapels 
built, added to, by successive generations: much complicated 
architecture branching out into the dimness. Higher than the 
eyes’ vision soared the vast roof, meeting somewhere in obscurity 
the tall walls, slit with windows narrow and high, bearing in 
primary colours, loaded with dust, the stories of apostolic lives. 
And between the pillars, arches and openings giving on darkness 
gaped silently, like mouths of cells, whence issued, like a dank 
breath, a sense of the ghostly life of the labyrinth. 

On their side of the aisle, set in the wall, and suddenly en- 
countered, was a deep door, standing ajar. It led through the 
thickness of the wall straight out to a sort of courtyard that was 
open to the sky. They peered through. ‘ Why, we haven't ex- 
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plored this before!’ exclaimed Michael. ‘No idea it was here! 
What a warren of a place it is!’ 

But the courtyard wasn’t, on inspection, interesting. Just a 
square of stone-paved space, surrounded by. three high stone walls : 
one of them a little broken down. 

‘Or pulled down ?’ suggested Felicity idly, noticing a kind of 
workmanlike disorder, the pile of bricks at the foot, the bucket of 
cement, the trowel. ‘Can they be making a gap here—a door, 
perhaps, another archway ?’ 

‘God knows! They’re always starting something or other, 
these Dagoes, and never finishing the job! Shiftless, lazy lot! 
Let’s go back.’ 

They recrossed the little square: and turned again at the arch- 
way. ‘I know!—A niche for a saint!’ cried Felicity; and 
certainly, looking back from here, all at once they saw the neat 
outline of the excavation. 

‘ And like as not,’ said Michael, ‘ they'll leave it at that, with 
the bricks all lying around, for the next year or two; and then 
forget what it was for, and start pulling down in another place 
instead !’"—and ‘Too too English!’ murmured Felicity softly, 
regarding her new lord with her tender smile. 

But they were glad enough to turn from the blinding glare to 
the cool recesses of the old church. A stone bench was standing 
among the shadows, among the worn and rubbed wooden stools. 
It offered seclusion, peacefulness, rest. ‘ Just a few minutes, don’t 
you think ?’ whispered Felicity, as she passed down the aisle to- 
wards the broad, hospitable seat. 

Sitting there, a delicious coolness flowed over them. Felicity 
sighed with pleasure. She dug out her guide-book ; did it say any- 
thing about this building? But alas, it was too dark to read. 
Michael saw her raise her hands to her hat, half-remove it, smile 
as she remembered herself, and then, quite deliberately, settle her 
back into a comfortable angle, and close her eyes... . 

Cool and dark it was, immeasurably hushed. One by one the 
worshippers were leaving. ... Soon the whole place was quite 
empty and deserted : these two seemed to be entirely alone in that 
huge Cathedral, while, like a gentle, firm pressure weighing on tired 
eyelids, swayed the immense silences under that vast impenetrable 
roof, Michael’s senses swam: he was going... going... to 
sleep. Well, why not? You couldn’t get a wink in the hotel, what 
with the noise, and the smells, and the mosquitoes. ... How cool 
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it was, like diving into a clear stream !—softly the noiseless little alone 
ripples meet over your head, how pleasant to go down, down... befor 
no ending, all soft, yielding coolness, dark, infinite depth. . . . being 
Lost in the shadows, crouched by the wall, they slept. ees 
Coming up from the far distance, there was a small movement: anim 


a tiny sound, pat-pat. The little sacristan, with his black clothes, held 
his mild face of a boy floating like a full moon, a flat white disk, wall 
on whose surface the lips lay like a roll of india-rubber, advanced sie 
softly down the aisle. Looking ahead, seeing nothing, gently he awe 
passed, pat-pat. He went to the very end, right up to the great it bl: 
doors. There was a harsh, dulled grinding of hinges as slowly he this 
closed them : a distant echoing clatter as, one by one, he shot home Mich 


the enormous bolts. .. . itsel: 

Vaguely, stuffily, Michael stirred. Shutting the Cathedral ther 
doors? How very strange! One had always thought church men 
doors were always open! Perhaps it was only during the hour of leav 
the siesta ? Still, it seemed queer! And it was darker than ever, atres 
now that thedoors were shut: one hadn’t realised how much the dark 
light depended on them. Now there was only a little glimmer, the 
far away up by the High Altar, filtering in through the dim stained beas 
windows... . it o¢ 

Softly through the gloom came the sound of the sacristan’s little the 
feet, pat-pat, pat-pat. But now mingled with it there spread = 


through the air a faint vibrating hum—the muted note of an organ. — 
A deep, deep note. Queer. Unearthly. Something in that single 
deep, long note chilled the heart. It was the tremor of something peopel 
menacing, invisible : like some large animal, quite near but unseen : feel 
breathing. eolc 

For no reason at all Michael felt a shudder run through him. ete 
Disturbed, alarmed, crouching by the wall he strained his eyes aga 
towards the faint grey glimmer in the distance—where something pat 
was moving. Something was happening.... Up under the a 
High Altar shadows crossed and crossed. Soundless, deliberate, i 
flowing, a dark procession moved. Priests: black gowns: bowed hin 
heads. A soft dusty sickle of light crowned each, dim semi-circles, fe 
one behind the other: and below, the shadows swept together, and loo 
the dark robes swept together, melting into the shadows. ... of 
What, in heaven’s name, was going on? A service of some sort ? sla 


Movements were made: the black robes slowly circled, swayed to i 
one side, clustered together, massing in the centre: then parted, P 
leaving, in a gap before the High Altar, a white figure standing ag 
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alone: a pale shape, grey as a pillar, motionless. His hands were 
before him, his head bowed. . . . Were words, heavy and solemn, 
being said over him? It was too far away to hear. For a few 
seconds there was no sound at all: the organ, the huge invisible 
animal, was silent, holding its breath: everything in the Cathedral 
held its breath: no air stirred the dust on the jutting stones of the 
wall: and in that deep hush was something so sinister, so terrible, 
so vast and remorseless, that the whole space seemed to be full of 
a waiting dread : the light seemed to fade out of the world, leaving 
it black, soft, formless, void as in the beginning. ... Yet out of 
this intangible darkness something was forming ; it drifted towards 
Michael through the dead air of the church; it neared ; it hollowed 
itself ; like an immense hand it closed round him, as he crouched 
there, chained to the vision of those dim shapes. ... A move- 
ment began to sway through them again: they drifted like dead 
leaves in the wind—like dead rotten black leaves swinging down- 
stream: then they closed together in a swirling eddy and flowed, 
dark and noiseless, through the gate in the screen. And as they left 
the sacred dais, again there came the low note from the hidden 
beast: it was not heard, it was felt in the very fibres of the flesh ; 
it coursed in rivulets down the spine. A low chanting arose from 
the throats of the monks—a queer sound, like a dirge.... The 
procession flowed on. A priest carrying a square tasselled banner 
came first: the others seemed to be bunched together—— 
God ! they were coming this way! ... Hide, hide! Crouch, 
cower, still as a stone! Michael’s heart stood still: he seemed to 
feel himself sink into the bench, to become part of it: its arms as 
cold, as immovable, as his own.... Thank heaven! they had 
swerved off to the right! ... Now they were moving forward 
again. The white priest must be in the middle: for an angular 
patch of white showed, constantly shifting, between the black figures 
surrounding him. As the procession turned again, they swerved 
apart: four priests were holding the white priest, pressed round 
him ; his hands were before him, the wrists crossed over each other : 
tied. As they passed under the tall window he looked up, he 
looked straight up, through the dim stained air, towards the light 
of day. A white cowl circled that ashen face : livid across the brow, 
slanting from eye to temple, flamed a scar ; below it, the dark eyes, 
hollowed with something indescribable, looked up into the air; the 
lips opened, and from them issued a cry—wordless, inhuman, 
agonised, wrenched from the roots of the heart. It vibrated out- 
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wards, forming a ring of quivering motion, it knocked against the 
cold stone wall. There was no echo: it died: it finished. The 
procession had reached the small side-door in the wall, was passing 
through it; gradually the gap ate up the procession; a few last 
noiseless shades—then silence, nothing. 

Where were they going ? what were they doing ? was there an 
outlet from that courtyard ? An extraordinary apprehension seized 
Michael ; a queer, wild thought. He felt now suddenly his heart 
blindly racing, it hammered on his ribs, it seemed to rock his 
body with its palpitation! ... 

Ages passed. . . . Felicity was propped in her corner, her eyes 
wide with a formless bewilderment and fear. Michael stared at 
her. Should they stay where they were, or go? But go they 
couldn’t, the doors were shut. And at once, again, he realised he 
was afraid to move, to reveal himself, to stir out into this thick 
motionless air. Ages passed... . 

Suddenly, unseen, unheard, the priests had re-entered. A 
smooth dark caterpillar wound between the pillars. With soft 
undulations, passing like a shadow, the monks went, two by two: 
their heads bowed, their faces invisible: behind them came the 
one carrying the fringed banner. They were not so much moving 
as obliterating rhythmically the distant stone. In a few moments 
they were gone, swallowed up in some dark cell-mouth. The white 
priest was not with them. 

Out of the silence of their going came from the distance a little 
shuffling pit-pat, echoing under the high domes and arches. Pad- 
ding softly, the sacristan came down the aisle, his round child’s 
face gleaming like grey putty, the only thing visible above his black 
dress which merged with the dusty air. Pat-pat, pat-pat he went, 
on the stone floor. The sounds drew off fainter as he neared the 
great doors. Then the bolts groaned as he drew them back: 
quietly, slowly. With his gentle strength he pushed, pressing apart 
the heavy panels. At once the sunlight shouted through the aper- 
ture, slanting into the church on a gradually widening path. Now 
the doors were fully opened, fastened back: a murmur from the 
world flowed in, a busy and confused hum.... It was over, 
the hour of the siesta. 

An old peasant woman entered the church, shuffle-shuffle. She 
came up the aisle, crossed herself, bowed, muttered: the corners 
of her mouth turned down in her earth-coloured face. Incredibly 
furrowed it was, like an old apple: in the midst of its ridges the 
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only things smooth, round, and shining were the eyes, black blobs, 
that regarded only the peasant’s need of money. Like spring 
flowers showed her bright shawl round the earth of her face. . 
Another came, bent her knees, closed her eyes: grimacing hide- 
ously, she began to tell her beads... . An old man came in with 
a child. ... Quite soon there were half a dozen people in the 
church. The sacristan had gone. 

‘Felicity !’ Michael whispered. They found they could move. 
They crept out from their place. Felicity was looking quite white ; 
she leaned against the wooden Mary, her eyes yearning towards 
the distant door, and the comforting stream of daylight. But 
Michael was torn. ‘ Wait!’ he said. With huge strides he passed 
swiftly up the aisle. How quickly he could traverse it, that path 
the slow procession had swayed along! He came to the arch in 
the wall—through here they had passed: he turned through it: 
at once he was in the courtyard, with the strong sunlight striking 
his eyeballs. What had the priests come here for? What had 
they been up to? What the devil did it all mean? ... Bare, 
silent, hot, in the unreflecting glare, the wall stood: high, blank. 
The sunlight washed white the smooth surface : in that strong light 
every crack and cranny of the stone was revealed, every fibre of the 
moss-branches and the lichen emphasised and magnified. The three 
walls and the church-side formed a square, topped only by the high 
and empty blue sky. There was no door, no gate, no exit. No 
meaning. Nothing. His eye traversed the southern corner: and 
in that moment his heart stopped dead with a shock of surprise: 
his knees knocked together, standing alone in the strong sunlight. 
The saint’s niche was no longer there! Flush with the wall were 
the new bricks, glowing crudely red in their freshness; between 
them the mortar still glistened wetly ; a few fragments lay at the 
base; that was all. The bucket and the trowel were gone. 

Michael turned, and rushed violently back into the Cathedral. 
He felt, his face was blanched with horror, his eyes starting, his hair 
disordered. . . . At the corner he almost ran into the little sacri- 
stan. A look of no expression at all passed into the little round 
moon when its gaze fell on him, as if a slate had been suddenly 
sponged over, leaving a terrifying blank, whereon who knows 
what shall be writ. The tiny black eyes followed him... . 

But Michael plunged down the aisle: he tore Felicity from the 
wooden Mary: he charged for the open. He stood there, pouring 
with sweat, wiping his brow. ‘My God!’ he muttered wildly, 
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“twentieth century!’ He couldn’t say any more, nor answer the 
enquiry in Felicity’s frightened eyes. 

Across the hot streets of San Vicente he dragged Felicity. They 
were altogether breathless when they reached the hotel. 

‘You stay here!’ he commanded. ‘I’ve got to do something 
about this. I must get in touch with—— Where’s the manager 
of this hotel? I'll see him first—or rather, no !—the British Con- 

sulate’s in the next street, we’ve passed it often; I’m going there, 
At once !’ 

‘And I!’ said Felicity firmly. 

‘No! You're better here! Let me go, darling. Don’t you 
see, there isn’t a second to be lost?’ (How long, he wondered, 
could a man live... ?) 

‘Micky, I can’t—I can’t be left alone!’ She shivered as she 
glanced into the gay brilliant street. 

Together they rattled along the wide well-swept avenue, stopped 
before the Consulate, hurried up its broad shining steps. 

They were bowed into the outer office. Would they state their 
business /—Well, rather a private—in fact, a very extraordinary 
matter: they could see no one but the Consul personally—but it 
was urgent, urgent, every second’s delay might be fatal—it was— 
it was—(Michael’s voice shook, he wondered suddenly if he were 
talking sense)—a matter of life and death ! 

A delicate ennui flitted over the face of the clerk. With his 
pale-brown hand he stifled a yawn ; it was well known to him that 
every solicitor has a matter of life or death.... ‘If you will take 
a chair,’ he said with his mechanical courtesy, ‘ the Consul will see 
you when he is not occupied.’ 

Felicity obediently sat. Michael strode about almost beside 
himself. ‘ You don’t understand!’ he cried furiously. ‘My God! 
What a plague-stricken country! Didn’t I tell you?’ He 
raved. And suddenly he noticed that the man had his back to him, 
was calmly reading the paper, El Diarro de Madrid. ... At that 
point his wrath boiled over. 

Somebody entered. ‘Can I see the Consul ?’ shouted Michael 
before the clerk could speak ; ‘it’s a matter of-——’ 

‘—life or death,’ silently said the eloquent sardonic eyes of the 
clerk to the secretary ; and his shrug added, ‘ Better humour him!’ 

Michael was led away, and Felicity went too. A good many 
corridors they traversed : the Consul’s apartments were rather grand, 
rather formal, rather intimidating. Michael rallied his facts. . . . 
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The Consul was a lean, lined man, with piercing grey eyes, and 
a mouth scarred with pain. A long sensitive line of a thin-lipped 
mouth, like a woman’s, like Julius Cesar’s. He looked up sharply 
when they entered ; and then listened, his gaze bent. As the tale 
unfolded, in Michael’s rapid and forcible phrases, the expression of 
an intolerable feeling seemed to form on his face: almost as if he 
were hearing something he had long expected: his hand, which 
held a pencil, made strokes—stroke, stroke, stroke, stroke, in- 
tolerably, on the paper. At last he raised his head. His grey 
eyes were two sharp spears. ‘Did you see this man?’ 

‘Oh yes. I saw him quite clearly when he looked up into the 
light. He had an extraordinary face. Somehow, he didn’t look 
a Spaniard. His eyes were quite hollow and grey, and a scar ran 
right across his forehead.’ 

Without any warning, the blotter was jerked to the floor. The 
book was suddenly knocked over. The Consul had risen abruptly ; 
he stood at the window, with his back to them. For some minutes 
no one spoke. 

Michael stared in silence and in wonder at that unflinching back. 
What on earth could it mean? His eyes wandered from it round 
the room, as if to wrench from that some explanation! The room 
was an ordinary comfortably furnished office, containing just a few 
personal belongings. A formal picture or two hung on the walls ; 
over the mantelpiece was a large engraving of the Forum ; and on 
the wall opposite, among others, a man’s photograph. All at once, 
this one photograph began to attract Michael. Something in the 
face struck at his mind—something—what was it ? 

The Consul had come back into the room. His face was grey ; 
his voice dry as the sound of sawn wood. 

‘You say the sacristan saw you enter from the courtyard ?’ 

“Yes.’ 

‘These books you had with you. Were your names in them ?’ 

“Let me see—Why, yes !—Mine, anyway.’ 

“Where are they now ?’ 

Michael looked at Felicity ; then suddenly he felt appalled. 
‘Why, I believe we must have left all our things there, sir—in the 
church,’ he said. As soon as he had said this, he felt humbled, 
small, inferior, a child. 

The Consul took a pen from the table. (Why was his hand 
shaking ?) 

‘A train, Mr. Britten,’ he said, ‘leaves San Vicente at twenty 
VOL, 150.—No. 899. 37 
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minutes past four. I advise youtocatchit. You and your wife will 
remain here, in this building, until it is time to leave. You will 
then be conveyed to the station in my private car.’ 

‘ But I refuse to be turned out of San Vicente!’ cried Michael 
hotly. (Englishman’s blood, he felt, raging within him.) 

‘Yet you will go, I think, for the sake of Madame. You are 
young. You are, you say, newly married. There are not many 
English visitors here now.—The Church, the Church here in Spain, 
is very—powerful.’ 

Michael looked at his eyes. He was begging them to go, to 
agree, to finish it. He looked like a wild beast, bleeding dumbly 
from some internal wound, beneath those eyes that were filled with 
an infinite knowledge. 

‘You cannot, in any case, return to your hotel. Please do not 
ask me questions. You must believe that I am advising you well. 
I must also beg you, with all the emphasis of which I am capable, 
to try to forget this incident which you have so inadvertently wit- 
nessed ; and above all, not to mention the affair, at least while 
you are in Spain. I trust you will respect my wishes in this. For 
the rest, I will charge myself with seeing to your affairs. I will 
arrange about your luggage personally. Madame’s trousseau will 
be cared for, and sent on without harm. You need only leave me 
an address to forward it. And if you lack money, for your present 
needs, I can lend you—enough.’ 

For a moment his voice seemed to fail him. A spasm distorted 
his forehead. Where have I seen that face before ? thought Michael, 
feeling confused. At once he seemed to see a scar leap across the 
brow. Involuntarily, for no reason, he found himself glancing at 
the face on the wall. ... The voice went on, wood grating on 
the saw : 

‘And now, if you will excuse me, I have business. Really, 
there is no more to be said.’ 

He touched a bell, the secretary entered. 

‘ Will you see that this lady and gentleman are served with tea 
in the blue-room? They are on their way to catch the four-twenty 
train. Romano will take them to the station in my car, and you 
will purchase for them their tickets. They have unfortunately 
mislaid their money and their luggage. I am happy to be able to 
serve them.’ He turned to the couple. ‘I wish you a good 
journey.’ 

He bowed gravely. There was nothing to do but go. 
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The secretary walked down the corridor beside them. 

Michael’s thoughts rattled. They surged ahead, seeking, knock- 
ing ; they ran back, still ata loss. He glanced aside at the secretary. 
The young man had an expansive and not humourless face, and a 
quick and candid eye. 

‘Interesting fellow, your Consul,’ said Michael diplomatically ; 
‘man of character, I should say. I expect he has a dashed in- 
teresting life, too, meeting types of all sorts. By the way, whose 
was that photograph, on the wall by the window? Someone I 
feel I’ve met somewhere. It’s been bothering me.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said the secretary. He had shown them into a 
small room, and was giving some orders. ‘ By the window, did 
you say? One moment. Alfonso, tea, cream, sugar! Now, 
have you all you will need ?’ 

‘Won’t you join us?’ Felicity faltered. She was still feeling be- 
wildered, but this seemed, at this moment, the natural thing to say. 

The young man hesitated. ‘ Why, I’d love to!’ he exclaimed 
frankly. 

He turned to Michael. ‘ Ah, now I remember the one you mean. 
Just by the window, a queer-looking chap? That’s the Chief’s 
brother. Yes, it’s a strange face. But I hardly think you could 
have met him.’ He smiled, warming to them. ‘I used to hear 
a lot about him at one time from the Chief, who’s very attached 
tohim. Always been rather wild, I believe—queer notions : joined 
some monastery, or priesthood, or something, out here some years 
ago. Been getting into trouble, too, lately, I believe—got some 
insubordinate views. The Chief worries a lot about him, I know. 
But what can one do? These systems have their own rules and 
regulations, and vows, and penalties. Putting your head into the 
lion’s jaws, to enquire into religious matters in this country! 
Besides, I dare say there’s nothing in it. What did you say, Mr. 
Britten? Twentieth century? Exactly! All that medieval stuff’s 
worn out,’ 

He looked at them in a bright friendly way. He was a young 
Englishman exiled from home. It was not so very often he met 
& nice young couple, a pretty and charming English girl. ‘I’m so 
sorry you are leaving so soon,’ he said with a genuine and naive 
regret ; ‘I should have liked to have been able to show you, while 
you were here, if you would have cared for it, some of the sights 
of the neighbourhood usually missed by visitors; some of the 
really interesting things in Spain!’ 









THE TRAVELS OF JANE ROXBY. 
BY ELIZABETH HALDANE. e 


Tue diary of a young lady, an ancestress or at least forebear 
of my own, has just come into my hands. It was sent to me 
from afar, for it has travelled thousands of miles to and from New 
Zealand, where the great-granddaughter of the writer, Miss Violet 
Meliora Maude, now resides. Jane Roxby had great personal in- 
terest in the journey she describes—it was one from London to 
Harrogate taken in the year 1795—for at Harrogate she met her 
fate in encountering there a certain Mr. Maude. She was travelling 
with her uncle and my great-grandfather, Sir James Sanderson, 
who was twice Lord Mayor of London and an extremely handsome 
man as his picture, the copy of a Gainsborough, now before me 
shows. Sir James was Member of Parliament for Hastings and a 
strong supporter of Pitt: indeed, he lost his life by sending Pitt 
home in his carriage while he himself travelled in a damp hackney 
coach. One can imagine the young girl’s pleasure at being taken 
by her uncle and aunt on this tour to Yorkshire, the home county 
of her forebears. 

There are one or two points of special interest in this Diary. 
It is beautifully written in a fine Italian hand, and it is the com- 
position of an educated woman interested in details of history which 
it has not been thought necessary to record. She doubtless received 
part of that education in public matters through her uncle, an active 
politician, but in this she was distinguished from many women of 
the day, such as Jane Austen, who never seemed to think of wars 
or political doings. Then another curious thing is that all through 
the journey letters were received at practically every stopping- 
place, which is astonishing when the state of the roads in the 
eighteenth century is considered; it is not so surprising that 
Miss Jane wrote so constantly, for she evidently had a fluent 
pen and her uncle as a Member of Parliament would frank her 


letters. 
She writes of the start and of her visit to a dog’s burying-place 


before the days of dog-worship : 
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Tuesday, May 12th, 1795. 
‘Set off from South Lodge, [Wandsworth Park] (the country 
residence of the Lord Mayor) with my Uncle and Lady Sanderson 
upon a Tour into Yorkshire and to the lakes. Reach’d Hatfield 
that evening where we slept at the Salisbury Arms. The next 
morning look’d over Hatfield House which in the year 1791 I saw 
in company with my Parents and Sister. I was at that time 
extremely pleas’d with it and continue to be so still. It is a fine 
old Mansion—we walked round it before entering. Upon the Wall 
at one side of the House is erected a small handsome Monument 
thus inscribed. “In memory of Paleman—the most Beautiful, the 
most Faithful—the most Beloved of Dogs—who died at sometime 
(I forget when) in the year 1794 ”—I could have smil’d at the sight 
had not a particular feeling at that moment assail’d me. I could 
not bear to see Man & Beast put upon a level—there was some- 
thing humbling in the thought and I turned away disgusted.’ 


The writer then goes on to describe the furniture, white satin, 
crimson and gold, the pictures including that of ‘my favourite 
poor Charles 1st with the melancholy which always pervaded his 
countenance.” The Church and Churchyard (the latter always 
visited in those days) provided nothing of interest, therefore after 
going to the Inn for Dinner the party proceeded to St. Albans for 
Tea and from thence to Dunstable where they slept and where 
Jane was extremely ill, though the illness appears to have been 
transitory : 


‘Thank God I am this morning better,’ she writes next day. 
“We have had a very merry Breakfast. My Uncle Sir J. 8. who 
is an excellent companion having been exercising with great spirit 
his talent for Joking. I have since Breakfast written a long letter 
to Eliza—the beloved Sister and friend of my Heart. The same 
Day Thursday—after Dinner—left Dunstable and reach’d Wooburn 
[sic] to sleep. Friday morning we walked about the Town with 
Lady 8. and made some trifling Purchases. I had forgot to men- 
tion a little Incident which occurred on the Road from Dunstable 
to Wooburn and though it is out of Place, I cannot forbear re- 
lating the interesting Circumstance for such it was to me. Trifles 
show the Heart. We overtook a poor Woman, with four small 
children—very neatly cloth’d. Their garments full of Patches— 
but the entireness of them bespoke an honest Industry. My Uncle 
stopp’d the chaise to question the Poor Woman. She had an 
open countenance—her answers were plain and simple. My Uncle 
put his hand into his Pocket and threw to her a Trifle. There is 
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more generous Charity in a small Donation of that sort—when the 
Heart directs the Hand—than in a magnificent public contribution 
when Ostentation is I am fearful too frequently the principal 
Inducement.’ 


The days of the C.0.8. were not yet! 
The travellers then visited 


‘that delightful Park belonging to the Duke of Bedford. The 
House we did not enter as the Duke permits it to be seen on Friday 
only—and though it is possible we might have gain’d admittance 
had we tried—my Uncle did not judge it right to attempt it think- 
ing it derogatory to the character of a gentleman to offer a Bribe 
to Servants to disobey the Orders of their Master. 

‘ On Sunday Morning it was our intention like Religious good 
People to have gone to Church—but wise Resolutions are not 
always adhered to with that strictness which in some Instances 
is so praiseworthy. I am sorry to say we have not been. This 
evening, however, I hope will attone for the neglect of the Morning. 

Blank Blank Blank [meaning obscure]. 


* Monday. 
‘My Uncle was obliged to go to London expecting the call of 
the House on that Day—but it was again deferred. He brought 


me a letter from my Mother with the pleasing information that 
all were well at home. 


‘ Tuesday, May 19th. 

‘Left Wooburn. The Country very romantic from thence to 
Newport Pagnel where we dined: immediately after Dinner pro- 
ceeded to Northampton to stay. On our way got out of the carriage 
to examine Queen’s Cross erected by Edwd. 1st in memory of 
Queen Eleanor who died in 1218 when he was in Scotland. I felt 
great pleasure in the contemplation of so amicable a tribute of 
affection. Such an offering of the Heart cannot fail to impress 
the soul of sensibility with sentiments of admiration. Wednesday 
immediately after Breakfast walked about the Town which is 
very handsome and well built. Had a fine Ride from thence to 
Harborough where we dined and then proceeded to Leicester to 
sleep—at the three Crowns a dirty looking Inn—but we are told 
it is the best in the Town. Have just received a letter from Eliza. 
Thursday. Wrote to Eliza. After Breakfast walked about the 
Town. Saw the Bed where Richard 3rd slept the night before 
the memorable Battle of Bosworth. In appearance has nothing 
to recommend it in my opinion but its Antiquity. When we had 
dined left Leicester more pleased with our accommodation at the 
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Inn than at our first entrance we expected to be. Reached Lough- 
borough to sleep. 

‘Friday. Wrote to 8. B——k and to my Aunt Bessy. When 
we had finish’d Breakfast Dressed and then walked into the Town 
which appears to me a very indifferent one. It has, however, a 
handsome looking Church and Churchyard. The Surrey Militia 
was quarter’d Here. I have not observ’d one Gentleman amongst 
them. Left Loughborough after Dinner. Reach’d Derby in time 
for Tea. Received an unpleasant Letter from Eliza respecting her 
Health. In Thy Mercy Oh! Lord avert from her all Danger and 
carry her safely through every Difficulty.’ 


At Derby there was a visit to Scarsdale House which with its 
Park and artificial Canal greatly delighted the lady as did ‘ the 
figured Blue Satten furniture superbly ornamented with gold.’ 
Never was a place so much to her mind. On the Sunday all went 
to church and then 


‘the horses were to be put to the carriage which done—we left 
Derby. The country from there to Matlock is extremely romantic 
and wild. The Road dangerously bad in some parts [They were 
still extraordinary bad in 1795 even in important routes like this 
one]. When we arrived at Matlock the company were sat down 
to Dinner. We did not join them preferring to enjoy ourselves 
in private. In the evening we sauntered a little about the Place. 
In the course of our Walk we purchased some of the Derbyshire 
Spar. I bought a couple of Hand candlesticks, an Inkstand and a 
small smelling Bottle. The weather was extremely sharp and cold 
and we found a Dish of hot coffee and a good fire very acceptable. 

‘Monday. In the Morning had a very long Walk up to the 
top of one of these high Hills which encompass this beautifully 
romantic spot. Here I could spend a Month with much satisfaction 
to myself. It is a place formed for Contemplation. 

‘In the evening went to the Theater which is a small Barn 
fitted up for the Purpose. It was Hamilton’s Company chiefly 
their own family and a very fine one it is. I was really very much 
amused. The Play was The Jew, the moral of which is very good 
—and there are many noble and exalted sentiments in the Piece 
which touch the Heart. There is a great deal of equivoque runs 
through the whole of it that causes much Laughter. 

‘ Tuesday, May 20th. Bid adieu to Matlock—stopp’d at Chester- 
field to change Horses. Arrived at Sheffield about 9 o’clock in 
the evening—slept at the Angel a very disagreeable Inn. On 
Wednesday after walking a little about the Town proceeded to 
Doncaster to Dinner. On the road is suspended the Gibbet of 
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Spencer Broughton who robbed the Mail. My Uncle desired the 
Post Boy to drive round it. It is very nearly entire excepting the 
Legs. I never examined a Gibbet before and the sight gave Birth 
to very serious and melancholy Reflections in my Mind. He was 
so extremely distressed before he was executed at the Thought 
of being so disgracefully expos’d—that in order to pacify him 
the Jailer told him he would be excused from that part of the 
Punishment.’ 


This tale (which will recall to many the story of the children 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s ‘ Fairchild Family’ who were taken to see a 
similar sight after they had indulged in a childish quarrel) refers 
to a well-to-do young farmer named Spence Broughton, who was 
executed in York in 1792 and whose body was cut down and gib- 
beted near the place where he robbed the Rotherham Mail. The 
unfortunate young man who committed the robbery on Altercliffe 
Common had never taken human life or inflicted personal injury 
on anyone. There is a weird account of how his body fully attired 
was taken by night in a large iron cage which was hoisted to the top 
of the gibbet already prepared in the sight of a crowd of about 
40,000 people waiting in the darkness to see the sight. It was not 
till 1827 that the body or rather skeleton with its surround of 
creaking iron was removed. 


‘Doncaster is a very handsome town. I have seen it twice 
before this time—or I should have regretted the necessity we 
were under of quitting it after Dinner. There—as in every Town 
through which we have pass’d—are stationed Soldiers. I never 
look upon them without the lamentable consideration of What 
may be their Fate in the space of one Short. year for terrible are 
thy Ravages Oh! War. Notwithstanding the Army generally 
speaking is a Profession I do not like yet undoubtedly at this Period 
it is an honourable employ. It is a service of Danger—of Toil 
and of Trouble. 

‘Reached Dunscroft in the evening to Tea. We found my 
Aunt almost unable to move having a severe attack of cold she 
got from sitting up without proper covering when poor Mr. F. 
was ill. Alas! he is much alter’d. I was shock’d to observe so 
emaciated a figure... Went to the Manor House of Halfield. 
It is reported to be Haunted—I fancy it is by some living Spirit.’ 


The grandmother must have been a woman of great character, 
for in the Recollections of her life published after her death which 
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occurred in her hundredth year! my mother tells how she and 
her daughter Bessy who were sleeping in the same room were 
one night awakened by hearing a ladder being planted against 
the wall of the house. The mother immediately crept out of bed 
in her night attire, and approaching the window on her hands 
and knees opened it softly and waited till the robber put his head 
within. When fairly caught she held him there while her daughter 
alarmed the household ! 


‘ Saturday, June 6th. My dear Eliza’s Birthday. May each 
succeeding Year bring with it to her some new Comfort—and may 
she live to enjoy many many happy returns of the Day—Amen! 

‘Took leave of our friends at Dunscroft where we passed our 
time very happily. I am partial to the whole family—they are 
so affectionate towards me. Changed Horses at Selby. Reach’d 
York to a late dinner. We travelled in a severe storm of Thunder, 
Lightening and thro’ a heavy Rain. J. B. pass’d the evening with 
us and the sight of her revived past scenes in my Mind. The 
Recollection was pleasing yet painful. It is impossible to account 
for every sensation that affects the Heart but Tears—I could not 
suppress when feel we such. 

‘Sunday. Spent the Day with my G. Mother and dearest Bessy 
at Clevington—found them both well in Health but the former it 
concerns me much to observe was visibly impaired in her Memory 
since I saw her last in the year 1791. It is a melancholy Reflection 
which follows the contemplation of the Ruins of a once Strong and 
sensible Mind. Nothing can be more humbling to our Pride. Noth- 
ing can be more distressing to our feelings. 

‘Monday. Look’d over that most noble and elegant structure 
York Minster in which are so many excellent Monuments... 
Left York for a few Days. Pass’d through Aldburgh . . . where 
we saw some of the tesselated Pavement and some curious old 
Roman coins. They are Antiquities worthy of attention. Dined 
at Borough Bridge where we examined those Monuments of anti- 
quity called the Pyramids or Devil’s Arrows . . . proceeded to 
Ripon to sleep. Wednesday. When we had finished Breakfast 
Dress’d and then drove to a valley named Atterington where my 
Uncle took us to call upon an Old Servant of his Mother’s George 
Gill. He is now quite Blind and has almost lost his hearing but his 
Memory is perfect and he has an expressive, animated countenance. 
Returned to Ripon to Dinner after which look’d over the Collegiate 
Church dedicated to St. Wilfrid. I also went into the Charnel 


1 Mary Elizabeth Haldane, A Record of a Hundred Years (1825-1925). Hodder 
& Stoughton. 
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House which exhibits a very awful spectacle to the contemplative 
Mind. It is piled very neatly—full of Roman Skulls and Bones, | 
never beheld such a Collection and the sight was impressive. 
‘Visited that most beautiful place Studeley the property of 
Mr. Allinson. I have seen many situations that have pleased me 
very much but I think none that have delighted me equal to this, 
The Pleasure Grounds display the utmost taste—their extent above 
300 Acres—including the Park 1400 ... What most particularly 
pleased me at this sweet Place was the elegant and sublime Ruins 
of Fountains Abbey which at present occupies 2 Acres of Ground 
... After Breakfast left Ripon and reach’d the Green Dragon 
High Harrogate to Dinner which we partook of at the public Table 
and found assembled a genteel and agreeable Society . . . Monday. 
Drank a glass of the chalybeate water. Tuesday. Lady S. and 
myself went with a Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson in the carriage to 
Knaresborough where we were joined by my Uncle and Mr. Maude,’ 


Then follows accounts of Fort Montague, the Fort built on 
the Rock and the St. Robert’s Chapel hewn out of solid rock of 
which the writer says: ‘Nobody is a more sincere Advocate for 
Religion than myself but when it is carried to Enthusiasm it has 
exceeded the Bounds of Truth and Reason. It wants that cheerful 
Serenity which is that distinguished Characteristic of sincere and 
true Religion.’ There followed other visits to the Dropping Rock 
and then to the Play, again The Jew . . . ‘laughed but did not 
answer my Expectations of it. Butler and Wright were the only 
tolerable Performers. The Women particularly vulgar.’ + 


But fate was closing in upon the young lady and in returning 
from the walk to the Chalybeate Spring to the Dragon she ‘ was 
seized with a violent Giddiness the effect I believe of the Water 
principally which added to an extreme Depression of Spirits that 
I cannot account for—occasioned the sensation—I should have 
fallen but for my Uncle who with a Mr. Alexander and Mr. Maude 
were walking with us.’ One feels sure in view of the context that 
the presence of the latter was providential though the ‘ depression 
of spirits ’ was explicable! For the next entry goes on: 


‘Before Breakfast my Uncle in the kindest Manner talked to 
me upon a very important Subject and recommended that we 
should immediately quit Harrogate. His Motives were so just 
and so affectionate I could not but agree with him about the 
propriety of our departure. 


1 The Jew was a very popular play by Richard Cumberland. It was produced 
in 1793 at Drury Lane. 
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‘ After Breakfast had some private conversation with —— [in 
pencil “ Mr. Maude”’] so four Hours after Bid adieu to Harrogate 
—arrived at Thorp Arch to a late Dinner—where we also passed 
the Night. To Thee oh my God I commend myself and all my 
concerns. Thou knowest what is best for me. In Thee therefore 
will I repose all my Hope and Confidence—to direct and counsel 
me in every Undertaking—especially on a Subject which my future 
Happiness or Misery are so materially interested. Let the Issue of 
it be such Oh Lord as is agreeable to Thee and I will be therewith 
content and think ‘“‘ Whatever is, is right.” ’ 


So ends the Diary with, alas, the remaining pages cut out so 
that we have history alone to relate what happened next. Sir 
James had been concerned at the responsibility placed upon him 
of allowing his niece to engage herself without her mother’s per- 
mission and determined to return—possibly not unwillingly—to 
London. But a year later a marriage took place between Miss 
Jane Roxby and Mr. Maude, and the Rev. Thomas Maude, Vicar 
of Elvington, a well-known clergyman and poet, was a son resulting 
from this marriage. 


DAWN. 


EartH in her waxen stillness lies asleep ; 
Nothing save leaves on tallest tree-tops stir— 
Methought proclaimed by Death’s dread trumpeter, 
That she lay locked within his cavern deep 

Like a fair corpse whose hair the light winds sweep, 
While the freed soul with nothing to deter 

Its flight is loath to lose last sight of her 

And stays beside his vigil sad to keep. 

A cock crows once and twice. QO! spirit sweet, 
Wilt thou re-enter in thy house of clay ? 

How light the east is! Words are not more fleet 
Than is the dawning of a new-born day 

When earth’s transcendent heart begins to beat 

And o’er her face delights of fancy play. 
James Bruce WICKER. 











EDGAR ALLAN POE—CRITIC. 
BY ARTHUR L. COOKE. 


‘Therefore, thou art not wrong, 
Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song.’ 


THe modern reader thinks of Poe as a writer of poetry and short 
stories. Few people know that he did any critical work. Yet it 
was as a literary critic that he earned his living and achieved fame 
in his own generation. And his fame in this field deserves to be 
revived ; for not only was he the first critic of any importance to 
appear in the new country of America, but he was also the lone 
and valiant champion of a literary creed to which no other artist 
of his time subscribed. This creed he set forth with a clarity and 
logic which were difficult to overcome. And the story of how he 
carried his banner against the other literary figures of the age 
should be of interest to all students of literature. 

Before going into this battle of artistic creeds, however, it is 
important to realise the work that Poe did in raising and dignify- 
ing the status of criticism itself. As the first great American 
critic he entered into a field which was abject and vapid, and he 
proceeded to clean it up with a fiery indignation that startled the 
literary world and procured him many violent enemies. 

In 1835, when Poe came upon the scene, there were two major 
schools of criticism, both of them equally corrupt and insipid. 
The first rendered an abject homage to the older and stronger 
culture of Europe, and of England in particular. No American 
book was considered worthy of more than the slightest perusal. 
Nothing was thought to be worth while unless it was foreign ; 
and no critic dared to find fault with anything which was pro- 
tected by that egis. The second and more recent school had set 
up a contrary, but hardly less detrimental, current of thought. 
This consisted in blindly praising all native productions regardless 
of worth or worthlessness. Cliques were formed for the purpose 
of boosting local talent at any price. And writers of no possible 
merit were hailed by these coteries as authors of the highest genius. 
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Neither school, however, made any attempt at an honest, 
unbiased opinion. Critics strove to please cliques or publishers. 
It mattered not whether a work had merit. The abject criticism 
of the time neither cared nor had the ability to find out. Poe 
himself, in one of his own reviews, gives a scornful picture of the 


scene : 


. As a literary people, we are one vast perambulating hum- 
bug.... Weare clique ridden. ... The corrupt nature of our 
ordinary criticism has become notorious. Its powers have been 
prostrated by its own arm. The intercourse between critic and 
publisher, as it now almost universally stands, is comprised either 
in the paying and pocketing of blackmail, as the price of a simple 
forbearance, or in a direct Casein of petty and contemptible bribery, 
properly so-called. . 


This is a strong indictment, but it was probably justified. 
The conditions of American criticism were even worse than those 
of British criticism immediately before the founding of the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews. And in a manner somewhat similar 
to that of the reviewers of those periodicals, Poe entered with 
fire and brimstone into a field which was weak and enervated. 
Fortunately, however, there was this big difference: while Jeffrey 
and Gifford were primarily men of affairs who entered the critical 
field with a predominating political bias, Poe was implicitly an 
artist, a man of letters. He had prejudices, it is true; in many 
instances his outlook was one-sided, and he frequently let his 
personal artistic tastes warp his judgments; but whatever his 
faults in this respect, his criticism was from a viewpoint which was 
definitely literary, and was a result of the application of carefully 
thought out and clearly perceived literary and artistic principles. 

Criticism he defined as ‘the reflection of the thing criticised 
upon the spirit of the critic.’ This comes dangerously near to 
asserting that there can be no fundamental rules of art. But 
such a definition was a direct challenge to the biased and abject 
methods of his fellow-critics. There was an honesty about it 
which warned all cliques and publishers to beware. And it is 
exemplary of the independent way in which Poe struck out for 
himself. He took issue also with the antagonistic and vivisec- 
tionist methods of the Scotch reviewers. And in the ‘ Exordium 
to Criticism,’ published in 1842, he gives his opinion of such 
reviewers, together with a summary of his own critical attitude 
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in a very definite and succinct manner. The following excerpts 
will give a brief idea of the whole: 


‘The mode of reviewing most in favor, however, because 
carrying with it the greatest semblance of care, was that of the 
diffuse essay upon the subject matter of the publication, the 
reviewer (?) using the facts alone which the publication supplied, 
and using them as material for some theory, the sole concern, 
bearing, and intention of which was mere difference of opinion 
with the author... . 

‘Now while we do not mean to deny that a good essay is a 
good thing, we yet assert that these papers on general topics have 
nothing whatever to do with that criticism, which their evil example 
has nevertheless infected in se... . 

‘Criticism is not, we think, an essay, nor a sermon, nor an 
oration, nor a chapter in history, nor an philosophical speculation, 
nor a@ prose-poem, nor an art novel, nor a dialogue. In fact, it 
can be nothing in the world but a criticism. . . . 

‘Following the highest authority, we would wish in a word, 
to limit literary criticism to comment upon Art.’ 


This was a worthy attempt to elevate the standard of criticism ; 
and, as such, it could arouse little hostility from any self-respecting 
literary figure. But where the disagreement arose was around the 
word ‘ Art.’ For Poe not only wished to limit criticism to com- 
ment upon ‘ Art,’ but he also had very definite limitations to the 
word ‘ Art.’ And this brings us to the second point of discussion 
—that of the particular artistic creed which Poe advanced. 

On this subject he was remarkably explicit. Probably no other 
critic in the history of either British or American letters has so 
clearly drawn up and so definitely stated the principles by which 
he pursued his profession. For Poe possessed the two seemingly 
contradictory qualities of an intense artistic temperament and 4 
coldly logical, rationalising brain. And by applying his logic to 
his art, he formed an unusually precise code of artistic rules. From 
his earliest to his latest years these continued to be the basis of 
his literary work, changing scarcely at all with the passage of 
time. His creative work is the result of the use of these principles 
in the field of literary art, and his critical work is the result of the 
application of these principles to the art of others. They are 
stated again and again in his reviews, scattered over a number of 
years and of periodicals; and towards the end of Poe’s career 
they can be found summed up very precisely in three much-disputed 
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works: The Philosophy of Composition, The Rationale of Verse, 
and The Poetic Principle. 

The connection between Poe’s creative and his critical work, 
which has been alluded to above, must be kept constantly in mind. 
It must be remembered that Poe was not a philosopher, nor a 
scholar, but an artist. His ideas are not the result of profound 
metaphysical research, or of deep original thinking; they are 
largely the product of a rationalisation of his own artistic tempera- 
ment. Whether the narrowness of his art was due to adherence 
to his critical principles, or whether those principles grew entirely 
out of the inherent narrowness of his art might be a good subject 
for debate. But it is certain that his art and his criticism were 
closely connected, and in judging the man as a critic, it is always 
necessary to keep in mind the man as an artist. 

To begin with, for example, Poe was himself a very fine crafts- 
man in the art of writing, and he made craftsmanship one of the 
requirements of his critical code. There has been no other literary 
artist in any country who was a more expert technician than Poe. 
He worked out the mechanical side of his art to a mathematical 
perfection. And he expected that perfection from others also. 
He would dissect, sentence by sentence, the technical structure of 
a literary work, just as he used to amuse himself by dissecting the 
bases of cryptograms; and he was liable to concentrate over- 
much on the artifice by which a result was achieved, and neglect 
the substance of the result. His treacherous friend, Griswold, 
said: ‘He was more remarkable as a dissector of sentences than 
as @ commentator upon ideas.’ But this, after all, is largely a 
spiteful way of saying that he was a careful and astute work- 
man. 

In any case, his technical skill produced in him a sense of 
literary form which few artists of his time possessed. As George 
Saintsbury said: ‘It is not a little noteworthy that he, the most 
apparently irregular and spasmodic of men of genius, perfectly 
understands the importance of Form.’ Throughout his career he 
emphasised the points of unity, totality of effect, ‘keeping,’ and 
accuracy of construction. In the short story he lavished all his 
logical faculties on the perfecting of plot and form, defining a good 
plot as one ‘in which no part can be displaced without ruin to the 
whole,’ like a building in which no brick can be removed without 
causing a total collapse. And in a review of Hawthorne’s Twice 
Told Tales, he gives the following summary of the matter : 
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‘A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, he 
has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents, but 
having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique or single 
effect to be wrought out, he then invents such incidents, he then 
combines such events, as may best aid him in establishing this 
preconceived effect. If his very initial sentence tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then he has failed in his first step.’ 


Nor was this interest in plot a condescension to vulgar taste, 
which, as he realised, is concerned only about incident. It was a 
perfection required by his own ideals of art: 


‘ The interest of plot, referring as it does to cultivated thought 
in the reader, and appealing to considerations analogous with those 
which are the essence of sculptural taste, is by no means a popular 
interest, although it has the peculiarity of being appreciated in 
its atoms by all, while in its totality of beauty, it is comprehended 
but by a few.’ 


This rigid perfection of plot was not greatly disputed. But 
considerable remonstrance arose when Poe carried his argument 
further, saying that no literary work could be called a piece of 
art unless it adhered to this singularity of effect, and that therefore 
all artistic work was limited to a very brief extent, for the simple 
reason that one effect can be held only for a short time. In the 
above-mentioned criticism of Hawthorne, he states: ‘ Were we 
bidden to say how the highest genius could be most advantageously 
employed for the best display of its own powers, we should answer, 
without hesitation—in the composition of a rhymed poem, not to 
exceed in length what might be perused in an hour.’ This emphasis 
on brevity he also carried over into prose, insisting that a story 
should not exceed what could be read in a single sitting. And in 
another place, he even went so far as to confine the poem to 4 
maximum length of a hundred lines. As one may well expect, 
such a principle aroused violent disagreement. Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton would all be forced to abdicate their thrones. And almost 
every great poet of the English language would find half his work 
discarded. 

But let us leave this technical side of the question and go further 
into Poe’s realm of ‘ Art’ in the broader sense. For Poe was not 
merely a good craftsman in literature ; he was a great poet at heart. 
And it was around his broader ideas of poetry, truth, and beauty 
that the battle raged most wildly. 
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In the Marginalia he says: ‘ Were I called on to define, very 
briefly, the term “ Art,” I should call it the reproduction of what 
the Senses perceive in Nature through the veil of the soul.’ This 
is a very vague definition, leaving much uncertainty as to what 
exactly is ‘the veil of the soul.’ But when one proceeds further 
in the investigation one finds that the keynote of all that Poe 
calls art is beauty, or that pleasure which is derived from beauty. 
In his famous review of Longfellow’s poems, he defines poetry as 
the ‘ Rhythmical Creation of Beauty.’ His entire artistic creed is 
built on an esthetic basis. To him, poetry is a thirst after supernal 
beauty; art is a search after loveliness. 

This is all very well; for comparatively few artists would 
deny the creation of beauty as at least one of the ends of art. But 
few artists agree in their definition of beauty. Keats’s took in 
almost everything ; Poe’s took in almost nothing. And it is here 
that the battle of artistic creeds begins. 

One of the most important limitations which Poe prescribed 
was one which he borrowed from that very good authority, Lord 
Verulam: that there could be no exquisite beauty without the 
element of strangeness mingled with it. But unlike his authority 
Poe often took this to justify the use of the bizarre, the grotesque, 
and the fantastic. Strangeness and sadness not only entered into 
his composition of beauty ; they frequently were the sole ingredi- 
ents. And besides narrowing his art, they tended to drive it to 
an absurdity from which only Poe’s genuine poetic nature could 
rescue it. This desire for strangeness goes far to explain his 
partiality for Hawthorne, who was a master in that realm. But 
it decidedly set him against the other literary men of his time. 

A second, and far more supportable, point was his contention 
for indefiniteness and for music in the conception of poetic beauty. 
His ideas are aptly put forth in the prefatory letter affixed to the 
1831 edition of his early poems : 


‘A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a work of science by 
having for its immediate object an indefinite instead of a definite 
pleasure, being a poem only so far as this object is attained ; 
romance presenting perceptible images with definite, poetry with 
indefinite, sensations, to which end music is an essential, since 
the comprehension of sweet sound is our most indefinite concep- 
tion. Music, when combined with a pleasurable idea, is poetry ; 
music without the idea is simply music; the idea without the 
music is prose from its very definiteness.’ 

VOL. 150,—No, 899. 38 
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And he even goes'so far as to say: ‘ For my own part, I would 
rather have written the best song of a nation than its noblest 
epic.’ But it was not a mere jingle that he desired, and he spoke 
strongly against set, simple metres and verse forms, saying that 
the pleasure derived from music is spoiled by any ‘ undue decision’ 
or ‘determinate tone’: ‘It then becomes a tangible and easily 
appreciable thing—a conception of the earth earthy.’ In such 
principles can be traced the influence of Coleridge, and they were 
to be the basis of the creeds of Swinburne and of Sidney Lanier. 
But at the time of Poe’s writing, there was no other major poet 
on either side of the Atlantic who so well realised the connection 
between poetry and music; and there were few who had any 
approach to his sense of rhythm. 

The greatest limitation, however, in Poe’s creed, and that which 
was really the core of dissension, was the absolute separation of 
beauty from truth. In his review of Longfellow’s poems, he says : 
‘ Just as conscience or the moral sense recognises duty ; just as 
the intellect deals with truth; so is it the part of taste alone to 
inform us of Beauty.’ And again he declares: ‘ The demands of 
truth are severe. She has no sympathy with the myrtles. All 
that is indispensable in song is all with which she has nothing to 
do.’ And then finally there is the very definite statement: ‘ He 
must be grossly wedded to conventionalisms who, in spite of this 
difference, shall still attempt to reconcile the obstinate oils and 
waters of Poetry and Truth.’ 

This principle aroused a veritable furor. It would be a danger- 
ous tenet to advance at any time. And at that time it was almost 
foolhardy. One has only to remember the trend of literature at 
that period in order to realise the commotion it caused. For almost 
every great literary figure was then bent on preaching morality or 
philosophy. Coleridge for years had been mumbling vagaries of a 
confused metaphysics. Wordsworth was enlarging on the orthodox 
morality of The Excursion. Carlyle was raising his standard of 
duty first, last, and everywhere. And the new English authors, 
Dickens, Tennyson, and Browning, were all fraught with messages 
for mankind. As for the American authors, they even surpassed 
the English in this direction. Bryant had long been tacking moral 
endings on his poems in order to make his purpose quite clear. 
Emerson and his Transcendentalists were deep in German philoso- 
phy. Longfellow was spreading a sweet and simple morality. 
And Lowell and Whittier were both embarking on their Abolitionist 
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propaganda. Even Hawthorne, fine artist as he was, was very 
fond of having his allegorical meanings and morals. 

In the midst of such a collection of would-be schoolmasters, 
what chance had one solitary poet who believed in art for art’s 
sake and didn’t mind saying so? Certainly he might expect 
attack from all sides—nor was he disappointed. Lowell was far 
more lenient than others when he wrote his famous lines in ‘A 
Fable for Critics’: 


‘There comes Poe, with his raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 
Three fifths of him genius and two fifths sheer fudge.’ 


And the Brook Farm Phalanx, organ of the Transcendentalists, 
probably voiced popular literary opinion when it gave the following 
criticism : 

‘What is the fancy which is merely fancy, the beauty which 
springs from no feeling, which neither illustrates nor promotes the 


great rules and purposes of life, which glimmers strangely only 
because it is aside from the path of human destiny ?’ 


The idea of beauty for beauty’s sake could have no appeal to 
those who thought they knew ‘the great rules and purposes of 
life,’ and who were eager to act as guides along ‘ the path of human 
destiny.’ Conflict was unavoidable, and Poe gave battle valiantly 
though alone. He replied to Lowell by making a minute and 
masterly dissection of that poet’s weakness in metrics. Bryant’s 
philosophy he refused to consider within the jurisdiction of literary 
criticism at all. And Emerson, in whom he found ‘little more 
than a respectful imitation of Carlyle,’ he consigned to ‘a class of 
gentlemen with whom we have no patience whatever—the mystics 
for mysticism’s sake.’ ‘Quintilian,’ he continued, ‘mentions a 
pedant who taught obscurity, and who said to a pupil, “ This is 
excellent, for I do not understand it myself.”’ Even Hawthorne, 
whom Poe admired more than any other of the New England 
group, came in for criticism of a harsh variety when Poe.compared 
his allegory to an attempt to unite the real with the unreal, ‘ some- 
thing with nothing’: ‘ The deepest emotion aroused within us by 
allegory as allegory, is a very, very, imperfectly satisfied sense of 
the writer’s ingenuity in overcoming a difficulty we should have 
preferred his not having attempted to overcome.’ 

It is the old, eternal conflict of pure art and the moral sense. 
Morality has always been at odds with beauty and the pleasures 
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of beauty; and in Poe’s time it decidedly had the upper hand, 
He was practically alone in his defence of art for art’s sake. And 
it was unfortunate that it should have been so. For his sensitive 
esthetic spirit, revolting in opposition, was driven to extremes to 
which it might never have gone. His sharp division of truth from 
poetic beauty, for instance, was almost certainly due to the fact 
that he confused the didacticism of his contemporaries with that 
higher ethical truth which is found in so much great poetry. Turn- 
ing in indignation from their constant moralising, he swept the 
board clear, and cut poetry off not only from ethics and philosophy, 
but from all spiritual value and meaning. 

The result was not very happy. He lost all the pathos, all 
the joy, all the depth and breadth of life. It rendered his art 
lacking in sympathy and understanding, lacking sometimes even 
in meaning. Instead of a picture of life with all its colour and 
variation, it left only a silhouette. He could take no interest in 
the everyday world, or in the common affairs of life. He could 
not probe into the depths of human character. As Brander 
Matthews says: ‘He had no message for mankind, but only this 
melody for youthful melancholy.’ And his art, beautiful as it is, 
is all done in black and white. 

Still, with all his limitations, Poe’s achievement was a great 
and lasting one. Despite the narrowness of the artistic creed by 
which he gave his judgments, he had more success than most 
critics in picking the wheat from the chaff. And this, after all, 
is the final test by which to value a critic. John Macy makes a 
very interesting comparison between the work of Poe and that 
of another critic whose greatness is well established : 


‘Let us compare the list of persons criticised by Mr. Poe, an 
American poet enforced by circumstance to be a hack reviewer, 
with the list of persons criticized in Lives of the Poets by the great 
Dr. Johnson, whom the booksellers hired to write introductions to 
poets whom they, not he, had chosen to reprint. Poe’s list con- 
tains fifty-five names that mean nothing, and thirteen names still 
regarded as important. Johnson’s list contains twenty-eight 
names, no one of which suggests a line of verse to a fairly assiduous 
reader of British poetry, and the names of fifteen memorable poets. 
Poe’s Welby, Mowatt, Hoyt, Bogart, and the rest are no more 
exquisitely provincial than Johnson’s Stepney, Duke, Yalden, 
Mallett, and the others.’ 4 


1 John Macy, The Spirit of American Literature, pp. 150-1. 
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This is no small achievement for a critic who died when he 
was forty. It speaks highly for that artistic creed of his. And 
its testimony is strengthened by that of his own creative work 
which was fashioned upon the anvil of that same creed. It may 
have been a narrow creed, but it was a high one. Most of its 
limitations were due to the fact that Poe wished to restrict poetry 
to only the very loftiest flights. He wished it to be pursued as a 
passion, not as a study or a hobby. The average man is willing 
to accept as poetry any sentiment expressed fairly smoothly in 
verse; Poe, the refined essence of the artist, the seeker of the 
perfect, yearning after supernal beauty, was willing to accept as 
such only the highest reaches of the human soul. It is, perhaps, 
a pity that his conception of beauty was so narrow and isolated. 
But, nevertheless, he did capture beauty—a beauty ‘ which glim- 
mers strangely,’ but which has a touch of the supernal in it. 
‘Israfel,’ ‘To Helen,’ ‘The Haunted Palace "—they will all bear 
eternal testimony for this strange, wistful poet, who was such a 
lonely apostle of the beautiful. And his dark figure with its haunt- 
ing melody will always remain dear to those who have found the 
meaning of the words, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ 


RESURGAM. 
Now falls the relentless night 
O’er hill and plain. 
Crimson to purple—purple to grey, 
The day’s slow wane. 
Whispers the dying sun, ‘ One thing is certain, 
This— 


I rise again.’ 


Autumn, and falling leaves 
Drift through the rain, 
Ashes to ashes—Summer’s glory now 
Is but in vain. 
And through the mists a voice, ‘One thing is certain, 
Spring— 
I rise again.’ 


Maup R. Mustarp. 























THE PRIVATE VIEW. 
BY ANGELA THIRKELL. 


Ir is true that old Sir Dighton Phelps of Phelps’s Galleries knew all 
about old paintings, and middle-aged Mr. Dighton Phelps knew all 
about modern paintings, and young Mr. Dighton Phelps, known as 
Mr. Dighton, knew all about everything, but it was Miss Brown 
who kept everyone steady. After the rather disastrous season in 
which the Old Master purchased by Sir Dighton had not ripened 
into a genuine Mantegna as thoroughly as one would wish, Miss 
Brown had soothed Mr. Phelps and Mr. Dighton, and persuaded 
them that the ripening process was only deferred. In the same 
unlucky season Mr. Phelps had backed an extremely unsuccessful 
show by a young man who had roused his temporary and unjusti- 
fied enthusiasm, and Mr. Dighton had managed to offend William 
Hay, who could make and unmake Mantegnas with a line from 
his pen. But good Miss Brown had comforted everyone, and 
though she could not make good the loss in which Mr. Phelps’s ill- 
advised investment had landed them, nor conciliate William Hay 
who was in South America, she was so understanding and so com- 
petent and so sympathetic that everyone felt things might have 
been worse. And now a fresh season had begun, and the Gallery 
was to open with a memorial loan exhibition of the drawings and 
paintings of Charles Wilson, an eminent Victorian whose romantic 
works were a complete drug in the market. 

Charles Wilson had been dead for a good many years, but this 
year being the centenary of his birth, had seemed to the Phelps 
family a good peg to hang an exhibition on, especially as they had 
been quietly buying up Wilsons for some time past. So for several 
months Sir Dighton and Mr. Phelps and young Mr. Dighton had 
been hunting up owners of pictures, and trying to follow changes 
of ownership through old catalogues, and in fact, short of putting 
advertisements in The Times, which would have roused the sus- 
picion of other dealers, doing all that could be done to get together 
a representative exhibition. And whichever of them forgot to do 
a job, or did it badly, or offended an owner, which was easy to do 
because some picture owners are offended if you do ask for the loan 
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of their pictures and some if you don’t, Miss Brown was always at 
hand to remind, to carry out, to placate. And it was Miss Brown 
who supplied Amelia Wilson. 

‘T think, Mr. Phelps,’ said she to the middle member of the firm, 
‘it might be useful if we asked Miss Wilson to help us. Charles 
Wilson was her great uncle, and she has some of his pictures and 
would know where others are.’ 

‘How do we get at her?’ asked Mr. Phelps. 

‘She is an old friend of mine,’ said Miss Brown, ‘and I will 
ask her to lunch and put in a good word.’ 

Mr. Phelps wasn’t quite sure if Miss Brown ought to have any 
acknowledged existence, or any friends outside the galleries, but 
for the good of the firm he overlooked this individualistic out- - 
break and not only encouraged the idea, but told Miss Brown to 
stay as long as she liked at lunch and take it out of petty cash. 

So that is why we find Miss Brown and Amelia Wilson having 
lunch together at Gunter’s. A most reckless and unbalanced lunch 
it was, consisting of brioches and croissants with a great deal of 
butter, and hot chocolate with a great deal of sugar and cream. 

‘You see, I’m really on a diet,’ said Amelia to Miss Brown, 
‘but I’m not counting this as one of the days.’ 

‘I’m on a diet too,’ said Miss Brown with much interest. So 
she and Amelia stuffed themselves with fattening, indigestible, 
starchy, delicious food, and talked about their strict régime, 
and how they were living entirely on grilled chops with no fat, 
tomatoes, lettuce, eggs and grapefruit. 

‘My diet is practically the same as the Hollywood slimming 
diet,’ said Amelia, ‘ but of course I don’t dream of slimming. People 
are so silly to starve themselves.’ 

‘My diet is the Hollywood slimming diet,’ said Miss Brown 
firmly, while she ate a large piece of butter with a crumb of brioche 
sticking to it, ‘and I do try to slim.’ 

As both of these ladies were very nice ordinary shaped people, 
neither fat nor thin, it all seemed unnecessary, but evidently gave 
satisfaction. 

‘Now about this exhibition of your uncle’s things,’ said Miss 
Brown. ‘ We can’t trace some of his important pictures, and per- 
haps you will help us. It will be pure kindness on your part, but 


_ it may do you good too, because if we get a good boom for Charles 


Wilsons, you will be able to sell yours if you want to. Only don’t 
sell any, even to our Mr. Phelps, without letting me know, because 
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in your case I shall bite the hand that feeds me and see that it 
doesn’t do you down. I suppose you remember your uncle quite 
well. He must have been an interesting man.’ 

‘I often wish,’ said Amelia pensively, ‘that my uncle Charles 
were boiled in a pot, and all his pictures with him. It is quite 
sickening to go through life as the original of Charles Wilson’s “ Wide- 
eyed Innocence ” I don’t remember Uncle Charles much except that 
he had a beard and was rather cross, and I only sat to him once for 
that picture, and I was six years old and sat very badly and he told 
mother for goodness’ sake to take the child away, and finished it 
out of his own head, or from his charwoman’s little girl, I forget 
which. If you were always being introduced as Charles Wilson’s 
niece who sat for ‘ Wide-eyed Innocence,” you’d know what I 
feel like. Itnever seems to give one a chance of being oneself, and 
one is expected to have rather a sacred face about Uncle Charles,’ 

‘ But you will help us with the show, won’t you? You appear 
to be Only Surviving Relative, and it will make a good effect.’ 

Amelia looked at Miss Brown with a shy but hopeful ex- 
pression. 

‘I did have an idea,’ she said. ‘I do dearly love a party, and 
I thought if it wasn’t terribly undignified for a highbrow gallery 
like yours, we might have a tea-party for the Private View. I 
could ask all the old friends who knew Uncle Charles, and all the 
children of old friends who are dead, and all the people who have 
lent pictures, and if people hear of food they are much more likely 
to come, and you could have a splendid squash, and it would be a 
good advertisement. I’d pay for the tea, of course, because I do 
like a party better than anything in the world, and if the show 
means that I can sell some of Uncle Charles’s pictures, I can well 
afford to gamble on the tea.’ 

‘ It’s an idea,’ said Miss Brown, and paying the bill out of petty 
cash, which she had taken the precaution to bring with her, she 
invited Amelia to come round to the gallery then and there, and 
talk to the directors. Only old Sir Dighton was in, and as he was 
the most susceptible member of the firm, he agreed at once to let 
Amelia have her tea-party (though not to pay for it), and took her 
into his private room to see the Mantegna, which was still ripening. 

‘How much will you sell it for ?’ asked Amelia. 

Sir Dighton thought of being shocked by her unrefined blunt- 
ness, but looking at her agreeable face and figure changed his out- 
look to fatherly and tolerant amusement. 
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‘It all depends, dear lady, upon the market and, to a lesser 
degree, upon the favourable or unfavourable verdict of William 
Hay, who is certainly the ultimate authority on Mantegna, though 
no more infallible than the rest of us. But probably he is merely 
a name to you.’ 

Indeed he was a name to Amelia, but not as Sir Dighton meant 
it. When two people have met and fallen in love too quickly, and 
quarrelled too quickly, and separated with hard words which 
neither of them meant to say, and have both been too proud to 
write, and one of them has been out of England for three months, 
the name of each may mean a good deal to the other. Amelia 
still could not hear William Hay’s name without feeling that she 
was rather drunk in the middle of a display of fireworks. As for 
William Hay, he still felt that it was all Amelia’s fault, but. when 
he read in Buenos Aires, in an old Times, that a memorial exhibi- 
tion of Charles Wilson’s works was to be held at Phelps’s Gallery, 
his heart had rebelliously hit him in the ribs inan unmistakable way. 

So Amelia said, yes, she knew his name. 

‘We hope he may be in London in time to visit the exhibition 
of your uncle’s works,’ said old Sir Dighton. ‘ Your uncle must 
have been an interesting man, Miss Wilson.’ 

Amelia mechanically put on her sacred face and said the right 
things, and then Sir Dighton left her with Miss Brown. 

‘If you'll let me have a lot of Private View cards,’ said Amelia, 
‘T’ll send them to people with a personal note. And I'd like to 
compare my list with yours in case we overlap. I have it here all 
ready made out, because I wanted so much to have a party that I 
thought I’d be all prepared.’ 

Miss Brown got out the address book and Amelia crossed out 
some names on her list and added others. Presently she came to 
the name of William Hay. 

‘Do you ask Mr. Hay to all your shows?’ she enquired. 

‘Oh yes. He’s a tremendous friend of the firm. There was 
rather a row last year, because our young Mr. Dighton had words 
with him about a Signorelli. Very silly of Mr. Dighton, who is only 
a clever amateur,’ said Miss Brown, ‘ but people will get snobbish 
about pictures. So Mr. Hay went off to give good advice in Buenos 
Aires in a huff, without committing himself about our Mantegna, 
and we daren’t come quite out into the open about it till he comes 
back, particularly as the Royal British Gallery are jealous, and 
say it is only a School Of.’ 
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‘I hope Mr. Hay will come,’ said Amelia. Mr. 
‘ Pour cause ? ’ said Miss Brown, who had rather a good French has 
accent. Sou 

‘For that very reason,’ said Amelia, embarrassed, but deter- Vier 
mined. tuo 

‘ He will come,’ said Miss Brown composedly, and made a note Dig 
on a pad. gen 

‘I’m afraid,’ said Amelia, ‘T’ll have to ask an awful job lot of Phe 
relations, but they'll not look so bad among the rest, and it will rect 
please them frightfully to be remembered, and share in the glory 
and all. I think I’ve remembered them all, but I’m bound to wh 
leave someone out and give offence, though really with some of 
the relations they are so grasping that they'll take offence without sai 
your giving it.’ Wi 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Phelps and Mr. Dighton came in 
from lunch and were told about the plans for the Private View. gail 
Both were inclined to be suspicious of the innovation of a tea- ab 
party, but Miss Brown flattened all their objections, pointing out 
that a long table at one end of the large room would not take up if 
much space, and a firm of caterers would arrange everything. re 

‘ By the way,’ said young Mr. Dighton, ‘ who do you think I hi 
saw at lunch ?’ ye 

As his father and grandfather appeared content to exist in a 
state of ignorance, good Miss Brown asked who it was. al 

‘Hay,’ said young Mr. Dighton. ‘He’s back from Buenos ¥ 
Aires with a very repulsive Dago in tow.’ e 

‘Dago ?’ said Sir Dighton, staring coldly at his grandson. 

‘Yes, sir. One of those monkey-faced Wops they keep out B 
there. He’s rolling, of course, like all of them. Pity it’s only a h 
loan exhibition of Wilson’s things we’re having. He might have ¢ 
bought the lot.’ 

‘What is a pity,’ said his grandfather, ‘is that you couldn’t t 
hold your tongue about Signorelli before Hay went away. We 
might have done something about the Mantegna if you had been fi 
decently civil. Now Hay will probably crab it for all he is worth.’ 





‘That’s all right, grandpapa,’ said young Mr. Dighton. ‘We 
made it up at lunch and Hay is coming along to see your Genuine 
Old Master before long. His Dago seemed interested.’ 

Accordingly young Mr. Dighton received a roving commission { 
to catch William Hay, with or without the Dago, give the best 
lunch money could buy, and bring him, all nicely oiled as young 
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Mr. Dighton vulgarly put it, to see the Mantegna. But London 
has a great many invitations for a bachelor art critic with a wealthy 
South American client, and not till the day of the Wilson Private 
View was Mr. Dighton able to secure his victims. After a sump- 
tuous and protracted lunch William Hay was delivered to old Sir 
Dighton to discuss the Mantegna, while the Dago, a charming Ar- 
gentine of simian appearance called Garcia, was handed over to Mr. 
Phelps, who bored him considerably by showing him examples of 
recent French art. 

Meanwhile young Mr. Dighton went in search of Miss Brown, 
who was talking to a good-looking young woman, 

‘Let me introduce Mr. Dighton Phelps, one of our directors,’ 
said Miss Brown. ‘I don’t think, Mr. Dighton, you have met Miss 
Wilson whose uncle’s pictures we are showing.’ 

‘I am delighted to meet the original Wide-eyed Innocence,’ 
said young Mr. Dighton, who prided himself on remembering all 
about everybody. 

‘ Well, I’m not,’ said Amelia nervously, ‘ at least you wouldn’t 
if you were me, though that’s not exactly what I mean. It is 
really a curse, and Uncle Charles was always so cross, in spite of 
his venerable beard. I don’t understand about pictures at all, 
you know,’ 

‘Nor do I’ said young Mr. Dighton, with his slightly too ready 
and too disarming smile. ‘ We don’t pretend to be experts, Miss 
Wilson, merely salesmen, so you and I can meet on common 
ground.’ 

‘Well’ said Amelia doubtfully, ‘I can’t quite believe you. 
But Uncle Charles didn’t like pictures either, except his own. He 
had a poem about them, which is a very good poem, only it’s diffi- 
cult to get the rhyme exactly right.’ 

‘Oh, do let me hear it,’ said young Mr. Dighton, with his rather 
too captivating smile. 

Amelia looked at him gravely, and after a pause spoke as 
follows : 


‘ There’s nothing nastier 
Than an Old Master.’ 


For a moment there was silence, till young Mr. Dighton could 
get his ready sense of humour to bear on the poem. 

‘Perfect, perfect, Miss Wilson,’ he cried appreciatively, ‘ and 
a8 you say, most difficult to do justice to. I should like to tell it 
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to Hay. It might encourage him to set a proper value on my 
grandfather’s Mantegna.’ 

‘Is Mr. Hay in the office still?’ asked Miss Brown. 

“Yes, he’s doing blood tests, or whatever they do,’ said young 
Mr. Dighton, with his engaging affectation of ignorance. ‘ He’ll be 
out soon. I must introduce him to you, Miss Wilson. A delight- 
ful creature. Forgive me, I must have a word with my father,’ 

He darted away, and Amelia looked at Miss Brown. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Miss Brown. ‘If you want to talk to Mr, 
Hay, I won’t let him leave the gallery.’ 

“I do want to,’ said Amelia. ‘ And it is going to be a very 
nervous day altogether. You see, Uncle Charles was very forth- 
coming to his female friends, though all honourable. And two of 
his very special friends will be here, Lady Buzzard and Mrs. Hunt. 
Lady Buzzard sat to him for several pictures and feels she was his 
great inspiration. Mrs. Hunt never sat to him, but she used to 
buy his pictures and rather felt she owned him. They aren’t very 
good friends, in spite of their age, which is so great that one might 
be excused for thinking they were old enough to be sensible.’ 

‘We have had plenty of trouble with them both already,’ said 
Miss Brown. ‘ They tried to make themselves into a kind of hang- 
ing committee, and are both jealous of the other’s lendings. You 
will have to realise, Amelia, that this is their party, not yours.’ 

‘I don’t mind a bit. A party is always a party, and anyway 
Uncle Charles was my uncle and not theirs. Do you think Mr. Hay 
will be long ?’ 

At that moment William Hay was passing through one of the 
crises which beset art experts. Undoubtedly the Mantegna was 
a Mantegna—there could be no possible doubt of it. Professor 
Schramm of Vienna, whose opinion William Hay rated only a 
little lower than his own, was ready to back him, and if Sir 
Alured Booth at the Royal British Gallery liked to say it wasn’t, 
that only proved the imbecility of middle fourteenth-century 
illuminated manuscripts thinking they could plunge into fifteenth- 
century painting. As far as the genuineness of the Mantegna 
went, William Hay was prepared to stake his whole professional 
reputation ; but he did not want to do a good turn to the firm of 
Phelps. In spite of the reconciliation, young Mr. Dighton’s ill- 
advised words about Signorelli still rankled, and William Hay 
did not like to think of the large profit (part of which would ulti- 
mately find its way into young Mr. Dighton’s pocket) which the firm 
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would make if his Argentine client bought the Mantegna. On the 
other hand, Sefior Garcia, who was quite impossibly rich, had come 
over to England with him expressly to buy Old Masters, and 
William Hay would be wanting in duty to a client if he didn’t let 
him get in early on the Mantegna. So life became very difficult, 
and William Hay expressed the greatest admiration to old Sir 
Dighton and asked if he might come again quietly one day and 
make up his mind. He then wrung Sir Dighton’s hand and walked 
out of his room into the gallery, and straight into Amelia Wilson. 

Both were too much taken aback to remember anything of their 
quarrel. Their souls were in their names, but before any further 
word of kindness or explanation could be uttered, Seiior Garcia 
burst out of Mr. Phelps’s private room, and flung himself upon 
William Hay, making what were apparently violent protests, in 
Spanish. 

‘It is most unfortunate, Hay, that your friend does not speak 
English,’ said Mr. Phelps piteously. “I thought my collection of 
French triangulists might interest him, but I was unable to explain 
their interesting points. Perhaps he would care to look at them 
later on.’ 

William Hay conveyed this invitation to Sefior Garcia who, 
looking Mr. Phelps firmly in the face, remarked, ‘ Most horreeble 
affairs.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Miss Brown, who wished to give Amelia a 
chance to speak to her friend, and had never been known to let a 
client go, ‘ Seiior Garcia speaks French ?’ 

‘Couramment,’ said Sefior Garcia with an atrocious accent. 

‘In that case,’ said Miss Brown, in excellent French, ‘ we 
might, if monsieur desires it, make a little tour of the galleries and 
regard the pictures of M. Wilsonne, the uncle of mademoiselle,’ 
Garcia bowed, ‘a talent of the most distinguished. A connois- 
seur such as monsieur cannot miss to appreciate the excellence of 
these pictures, veritable feasts, one can say, of English beauty of 
before-war.’ 

Still talking, she led Sefior Garcia away to the farther gallery. 

‘And now, Hay,’ said Mr. Phelps. ‘I want to introduce you 
to Lady Buzzard, who is most anxious to meet you.’ 

Lady Buzzard, a tall haggard woman, with smouldering remains 
of beauty, hung with turquoise chains and crowned with a toque 
of violets and a floating veil, advanced upon them. 

‘Dear Lady Buzzard,’ said Amelia, automatically assuming her 
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sacred face, ‘ how very sweet of you to come, and it was so good of , 
you to lend your lovely portrait and the two large pictures.’ 

‘Dear child,’ said Lady Buzzard, holding Amelia tightly with 
one hand to prevent her escape, while with the other she shook 
hands intensively with William Hay, ‘dear child, you have no idea 
what anguish it was to me to lend those pictures. Their empty 
places seem to reproach me from the walls. I do so well remember 
your dear uncle saying to me, “ Give your pictures away, Ida, sell 
them if you will, but never lend them.” ’ 

‘Why did he say that?’ asked Amelia. 

‘I will tell you, dear child,’ said Lady Buzzard, still holding 
William and Amelia in a grip of iron in case either of them should 
get away and talk to any of the other guests who were now pouring 
into the rooms. ‘I will tell you,’ she repeated absentmindedly, 
while her eye roved round in search of other victims. ‘ You must 
come to lunch one day and we will havea real talk about your dear, 
dear uncle and I will show you some of the lovely little sketches I 
have—things quite unlike his usual work, done only for me. And 
now, Mr. Hay, I want to pin you down to dine with me one day 
next week and bring your friend Sefior Garcia.’ 

She dropped Amelia’s hand and pushed William Hay back- 
wards into a corner so that he could move neither to the right nor 
the left. Amelia found herself seized by an elderly woman, thin 
as a skeleton, wound round with striped material and covered 
from head to foot with a liberal dusting of face powder. 

‘Dear Mrs. Hunt,’ said Amelia, ‘ it was so good of you to come 
and lend your lovely picture.’ 

‘I am very, very angry with Sir Dighton,’ said Mrs. Hunt, 
gripping Amelia’s arm with a claw-like hand. ‘I offered him three 
of my Wilsons and he has only taken one. The show is ruined 
without my Greta Banks and my Blue Eye, Beauty. Ah, there is 
William Hay, I must speak to him.’ 

Releasing Amelia, she intruded her long bony body between 
Lady Buzzard and William. 

‘Dear Lady Buzzard, so noble of you to lend all your pictures,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘When you only have three it is positively an- 
gelic to part with them, especially when those walls so kill the effect 
of the paintings. And how delightful to see you back again, Mr. 
Hay. When will you dine?’ 

But before William Hay could answer, Lady Buzzard inter- 
rupted in her masculine voice. 
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‘I was just telling Amelia, dear Mrs. Hunt, how lost I feel 
without my pictures. The empty spaces on the walls seem to re- 
proach me whenever I see them. How I envy you only having 
been asked for one. One pays the penalty, you know, of having 
the best of a master’s work.’ 

As Lady Buzzard rearranged her turquoise chains carelessly, 
to give an air of detachment to her unkind words, William Hay 
managed to sidle out of his corner with an apology and go across 
to Amelia. 

‘I didn’t know you would be here,’ he said, ‘ or I wouldn’t have 
come.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘You probably don’t want me.’ 

‘Oh, William,’ said Amelia, whose heart began to break. But 
before she could express her sentiments, a hand was laid on her 
arm. She turned round and saw, far below her, a very stout shape- 
less woman, with grey hair escaping untidily from under a garden 
hat. 

‘You don’t know me,’ said the little woman, with a brave 
smile. 

Amelia smiled back bravely—far more bravely if the truth were 
known, for William was being snatched from her by old Sir Digh- 
ton, and she hadn’t the faintest idea who the brave little woman 
was. By a miracle of guesswork she hazarded an affectionate hand- 
grip, saying, 

‘Of course I do. It’s Popetty.’ 

‘Dear, dear child,’ said Popetty, her blue eyes brimming with 
tears. 

‘You must forgive me if I call you Popetty,’ continued Amelia, 
all understanding smiles, ‘ because Uncle Charles always called you 
that.’ 

She omitted to add that Uncle Charles invariably added the 
epithet hell-cat, and that she had not at the moment the faintest 
recollection of Popetty’s surname. 

‘ Dear, dear child,’ said Popetty again. ‘ You know how rarely 
I come to London, but I had to make this effort, and I shall be able 
to tell your dear aunt all about this wonderful, wonderful day.’ 

Now Amelia began to remember. Popetty lived with the 
widowed sister-in-law of Uncle Charles, but even that didn’t supply 
her with a surname. 

* And now, dear child,’ said Popetty, ‘ introduce me to Sir. Digh- 
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ton. We used to meet in old days at Kensal Rise, but he may 
hardly remember me. I used to paint then, but I fear I have let 
that talent waste away in a napkin.’ 

As Popetty wore a large blue enamel cross hanging upon her 
lumpy form, Amelia felt that it was all somehow very religious, 
Also she was terribly embarrassed at having to introduce some- 
one whose name she didn’t know to Sir Dighton, who was earnestly 
talking to William. Summoning up her courage, she touched Sir 
Dighton’s elbow. 

‘Sir Dighton,’ she said, without much assurance, ‘ here is a very 
old friend who wants to meet you again. I expect you will remem- 
ber her at Kensal Green.’ 

Popetty suddenly became very breezy, and laughed in a hearty 
and alarming way. 

‘ There are still a few years left before we meet at Kensal Green, 
Sir Dighton,’ she said with an obese kind of archness, ‘ but you 
haven’t forgotten Popetty ?’ 

With one impulse William and Amelia left Sir Dighton to struggle 
as courteously as possible with his obvious ignorance of Popetty. 

‘Do you mean,’ said William, ‘that you don’t mind my being 
here ?’ 

‘Mind ?’ said Amelia. ‘Oh, William!’ 

‘ Here I am, Amelia dear,’ said a cheerful, rather common voice. 
Starting nervously, Amelia looked round and saw her cousin 
Olivia, of whom she was slightly ashamed in public. 

‘It was sweet of you to ask me, dear,’ said Cousin Olivia, ‘ and 
to send me a card for two. This is your cousin, Freddie. I don’t 
think you’ve ever met.’ 

Cousin Freddy, a grey-faced, spare elderly man, with a thin 
moustache, nodded his head morosely. 

‘He’s the dyspeptic one,’ said Cousin Olivia. ‘His wife has 
left him, you know, dear,’ she continued in a sepulchral voice, ‘ but 
it was perhaps for the best. I always say we can’t judge others. 
We're going to have a little tea now, and then a good look at Charles's 
pictures, quite old familiar faces, and then we shall come back and 
have another little chat with you, dear.’ 

She moved briskly off, followed by the deserted Cousin Freddie, 
but it was too late for Amelia to catch William, who had been again 
engulfed by Lady Buzzard and forced to give her tea. 

Amelia began to despair. There seemed to be no chance of 
talking to William without being rude to someone, and Miss Brown 
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had deserted her. The rooms were crowded and the Private View 
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ve bt was obviously going to be the success of the season, but it would 

be no success for Amelia if William went away without an explana- 
1 her tion. The rooms were getting hotter and hotter, the roar of grown- 
ious, up people having tea was getting louder and louder, and Amelia felt 
ome- her wits deserting her and her throat becoming hoarse and sound- 
estly less. She fervently wished, not for the first time, that she were one 
| Sir of those courageous pushing women like Lady Buzzard or Mrs. 





Hunt, or even a brave pathetic little woman like Popetty. But if 
one was a nice ordinary polite woman one couldn’t push, and it 
didn’t do any good if one did. Full of bitter thoughts, occasionally 
catching a glimpse of William’s anguished face beyond Lady Buz- 
zard’s toque, Amelia stood deserted at her own party, almost cry- 
ing with fatigue, love and mortification. With fatal clarity she saw 
what was about to happen. Cousin Olivia, Cousin Freddie and 
Popetty were detaching themselves from the crowd and bearing 
down upon her from different directions. In a moment she would 
be enveloped and overpowered, and forced in a fit of nervous hos- 
pitality to ask them all to lunch next day. With the courage of 
despair she opened the nearest door, which happened to be Mr. 
Phelps’s office, shut it behind her, and sitting down burst into silent 
but bitter tears. At this moment the Goddess of Boredom, passing 
in disguise through the galleries, though really there was but little 



























ce. 
sin need for disguise where everyone so obviously wore her form and 
face, saw with her questing eye the approach of three of her dis- 
nd ciples, and caused Popetty to drop a bag made of coloured raffia 
't just in front of Cousin Freddie, who gallantly stooped to pick it up. 
‘Oh, thanks so much,’ said Popetty. ‘Too careless of me, 
in really,’ and she became suitably confused. 
‘Why,’ said Olivia, beaming, ‘it’s never Popetty.’ 
18 ‘Why, it’s Olivia,’ cried Popetty. ‘Well, of all the coinci- 
it dences! And this isn’t Jack, is it?’ 
3. ‘How curious that you should say it is Jack, because we were 
8 talking of poor Jack only yesterday, the anniversary of the day on 
d which he passed away. This is Freddie.’ 






‘Of course it is,’ said Popetty. ‘My dear, this is too wonder- 
ful to see you here. Do you remember how Freddie took me for 
poor Charles’s sister-in-law at poor Jack’s funeral, and how we 
all laughed ? ’ 

Olivia did indeed remember, and she and Popetty laughed very 
heartily. 
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‘Charles was a damn unpleasant fellow,’ said Cousin Freddie, 
who had not yet contributed to the hilarity. ‘Never had a drop 
of whiskey in the house.’ 

‘And how is your dear wife, Freddie?’ asked Popetty. 

‘Bolted,’ said Freddie, ‘and a damn good thing. Talk, talk, 
talk, all the time. Sorry for the fellow she’s bolted with.’ 

‘Oh dear,’ said Popetty, becoming moist again ‘and when I 
remember how we all laughed that day at the funeral, it brings 
everything back.’ 

So the conversation went on like this, till they all drifted out 
of the gallery, and Cousin Olivia and Cousin Freddie asked Pop- 
etty to come and see them at their flat in Earl’s Court when she 
was next in town. And in case anyone is interested in them, which 
we very much doubt, we may say that not only did Popetty come to 
lunch when she was next in London, but she made them each buy a 
length of heather-coloured homespun from her local Home Weavers’ 
Industry, a material which, as Cousin Freddie subsequently re- 
marked, made a damn baggy pair of bags. 

By this time the rooms were emptying fast. Lady Buzzard and 
Mrs. Hunt, both wounded, but neither of them routed, had driven 
away together in the brougham which Mrs. Hunt still incredibly 
kept. William Hay, free at last, was searching desperately for 
Amelia, but as there was nothing to tell him that she was crying 
her heart out in Mr. Phelps’s room, he prepared disconsolately to 
collect his client, with whom he was under contract to dine and go 
to a show. Sejior Garcia, approaching in company with Miss 
Brown, was waylaid by old Sir Dighton. 

* Now that we are free,’ said Sir Dighton, ‘ will you give us the 
pleasure, Sefior Garcia, of looking at the Mantegna in which Mr. 
Hay thought you might be interested.’ 

Sefior Garcia. stared ferociously. 

‘Monsieur demands you,’ said good Miss Brown, ‘ if you do not 
wish well to regard a little the picture attributed to Mantegna, 
work to which, forcedly, you will feel the deepest interest.’ 

‘Hay,’ called Sir Dighton across the gallery, ‘come and give 
your friend your opinion of our Mantegna. This is a subject in 
which we are all interested.’ 

Hay and Garcia held a hurried conversation in Spanish. Mr. 
Phelps, who had been hovering round the group, now inter- 
vened. 

‘Come into my room, Hay,’ he said. ‘We can discuss the 
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matter more fully. Will you have the Mantegna brought in, Miss 
Brown, for Sefior Garcia to see,’ 

He threw open the door of his room, disclosing a tear-stained, 
woebegone Amelia, trying to tidy herself by her reflection in the 
glass of a French triangulist picture. 

‘ Amelia, darling,’ shouted William. ‘ What have they done to 

ou?’ 

‘Oh, William,’ sobbed Amelia, ‘I thought you had gone, and 
I would never see you again.’ 

‘My precious darling,’ said William, and folded her neatly into 
his arms. 

Sefior Garcia, with an appalling wink, pushed Sir Dighton and 
Mr. Phelps out of the room and shut the door. Two men, care- 
fully carrying the Mantegna, were approaching under Miss Brown’s 
guidance. 

‘Mantegna is a wash-up,’ said Sefior Garcia. 

Sir Dighton, Mr. Phelps and Miss Brown, reinforced by young 
Mr. Dighton who had been tipping the caterers’ men, embarked 
upon a Babel of expostulation in French and English. Sefior Garcia 
apparently annoyed by their interference, suddenly roared like a 
bull, thus producing complete silence. 

‘I buy everything,’ said he, waving a hand at the Charles 
Wilsons. 

‘Tf,’ said Miss Brown, with immense presence of mind, ‘ mon- 
sieur wishes well to attend an instant, we will arrange all that. 
Does anyone know,’ she continued in English, ‘where Mr. Hay 
is?’ 

‘In my room,’ said Mr. Phelps, ‘ but I don’t think——~ 

But Miss Brown had already opened the door. 

‘I am so glad—’ said she to William Hay’s back which effec- 
tively concealed the whole of Amelia. 

The guilty couple jumped apart and faced her with flaming 
faces 

‘—but,’ continued Miss Brown, ‘ would you mind coming for a 
moment, Mr. Hay. Sejior Garcia wants to buy all the Wilsons and 
of course they aren’t ours to sell, but we have heaps in the store- 
toom and perhaps you could do something about it.’ 

William rapidly resumed his professional air. ‘I won’t be long, 
angel,’ said he to Amelia, and followed Miss Brown into the gallery. 
After a few minutes’ conversation with his client he turned to old 
Sir Dighton. 
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‘ My client has entirely lost interest in the picture attributed to 
Mantegna,’ he announced, ‘ but he admires extremely the type of 
beauty immortalised by Charles Wilson, and I think we could make 
a perfectly satisfactory arrangement about any of his work that 
you have to dispose of.’ 

A genteel gasp rose from the three partners. 

‘ We'll come round to-morrow and go into details,’ said William 
Hay. 

‘But, Hay,’ said old Sir Dighton piteously, ‘ what about my 
Mantegna? I had hoped——’ 

‘I’m afraid, Sir Dighton, my client won’t look at it at all. It’s 
not my fault. But I’m perfectly satisfied myself as to its authen- 
ticity, and if I can be of help at any time, let me know.’ 


An hour later young Mr. Dighton looked in at his grandfather's 
club. 

‘I want your approval, sir,’ he said. ‘I’ve been telephoning to 
our exhibitors and I’ve got an option on most of the pictures we 
were showing to-day, and that means we can sell them to Hay’s Dago 
at a good profit. Now will you take back those hard words about 
the Signorelli ? ’ 


An hour later still, William and Amelia were dining sumptu- 
ously at Sefior Garcia’s expense. That beauty-loving gentleman, 
inspired by the sight of his art-expert in love, had offered to buy 
all Amelia’s Charles Wilsons at her own figure, an offer with which 
William, on her behalf, had immediately closed. Seiior Garcia 
had then indulged, luckily in the Spanish tongue with which Amelia 
was unacquainted, in several very impure-minded jokes as to the 
kind of picture gallery where you bought pictures of lovely ladies 
and found people embracing in the director’s private office. 

‘Guy Fox,’ said Seiior Garcia, breaking for Amelia’s benefit 
into the English language. 

Amelia was perplexed. William was certainly not good- 
looking, at least not so that outsiders could see it, but to call him 
Guy Fawkes seemed excessive. Sefior Garcia added a few words 
in Spanish. 

‘Oh, gay dog, you mean,’ said William in English. 

‘Guy Fox, Guy Dog, all one,’ said Sefior Garcia, roaring with 
laughter. And they all had a very happy evening. 











WINGS AGAINST THE SKY. 
BY F. G. TURNBULL. 


Many years have elapsed since Rob Fernie told me this story, 
and many more will elapse before I forget it. I had occasion to 
spend a night at his farm one October. In the evening we leaned 
upon a gate watching a magnificent sunset and yarning about 
things in general. During a lull in the conversation, we heard in 
the distance the strange cries of wild geese in flight. The birds 
were migrating southward from their northern nesting-grounds. 
Great skeins that flew in V formation were beating over the glen. 

‘Wild geese, Rob,’ I remarked. ‘They’re a bit early, aren’t 
they ?’ 

There came no reply. I looked at my friend. He seemed to 
have forgotten me entirely; he stood staring upward as though 
fascinated. There was tenseness and expectancy in his attitude. 
I could not understand it. 

Presently he spoke, but not to me. ‘Here they come,’ he 
whispered ; then, again, ‘ Here they come.’ 

I looked skyward to a skein that was directly overhead. Two 
of the birds had detached themselves from the flock and were 
descending. They circled for a time, then slanted swiftly toward 
a piece of open pasture beyond the farm. I could hear the wind 
drumming their feathers. 

Rob turned away. ‘Come on,’ he said, in an excited voice, 
“we'll go back.’ 

‘No,’ I replied quickly ; ‘I'll stay here and watch where they 
land. You get the gun.’ 

It had always been my ambition to bag a wild goose, and here, 
I thought, was an opportunity. But Rob rather staggered me 
when he barked : 

‘No! You'll no’ lift a gun to a wild goose here. I’m telling 
you that!’ 

Seeing my discomfiture, he apologised for his abruptness, but 
urged me to hurry. I followed him to the open, grassy space that 
extended beyond the barn, and there, to my intense surprise, stood 
the two great birds—Grey Lags, a goose and a gander. Normally, 
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these creatures are extremely shy of humans; they are wary and 
exceptionally clever. And yet, here they were within a few yards 
of us, and apparently unalarmed. I could scarcely believe my eyes. 

Rob ran to the door of the house and shouted to his wife: 
‘Nell! Are you there? Here’s Lady and Lad just come back.’ 

Nell came running out, obviously delighted. When she saw 
the birds and walked toward them, the gander backed away. The 
goose, however, stood still, turning first one eye, then the other, to 
the approaching figure. Rob’s wife halted a couple of paces from 
the goose, then knelt on the grass and held her hands out. 

‘Lady,’ she said coaxingly, ‘ Lady.’ 

And for the first time in my life, I saw a truly wild goose answer 
the bidding of a human. Making queer, gobbling sounds, the 
beautiful bird advanced slowly until Nell’s hand stroked its neck. 
This was incredible. I turned to question Rob, but he had gone. 
Presently, he emerged from the house bearing a bowl filled with 
food. This was placed on the ground, and the goose immediately 
fell to and ate hungrily. The gander, a little less confident than his 
mate, remained aloof. 

‘ Better come back, Nell,’ advised Rob. 

When Nell retired, the gander advanced unhurriedly, almost 
with dignity, and fed with the goose. Their appetites satisfied, 
the birds moved toward a little knoll upon which they climbed 
(here was caution made manifest), and proceeded to preen their 
plumage. In a little, darkness concealed them from sight. 

Later, when the lamp was lit and the curtains drawn, we gath- 
ered around the fire where pine-roots hissed and bubbled. Rob 
lit his pipe with a twig from the flames, puffed a cloud of smoke 
to the low ceiling, then told me the story of Lady and Lad. 


Four years previously, the month of February was unusually 
mild. The genial conditions tempted the wild geese away from 
their winter quarters a fortnight ahead of their usual time. On 
their way to the nesting-grounds in the north, two thousand of 
the migrants lit down one evening to rest and feed in a marsh 
that lay a little to the west of Rob’s place. The farmer saw them 
come and, knowing that the close season for wildfowl was still a 
few days off, decided to have a shot at them. 

He loaded his gun and stole away in the twilight. The last 
hundred yards he crept in a draining-ditch, and got within range. 
Despite the failing light and a rising mist, a watchful gander saw 
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the gun-barrels lift clear of the reeds. There was a loud cry of 
alarm followed by a roar of lashing pinions, and the whole gaggle 
rose in disorderly flight. Rob selected a bird and pressed a trigger. 
A streak of scorching flame winked redly from the gun, and a goose 
—it was Lady—cried aloud, then, with wings blown aloft, fell 
swiftly earthward. She struck a wire fence with a resounding 
twang, and bounced, a tattered bundle of feathers, among the 
rushes. 

Rob did not fire again; one bird was enough. He clambered 
over the fence and, whilst extracting the cartridges from the gun, 
looked down upon his victim where it sprawled with neck and wings 
extended. 

Then suddenly there came a swish of wind-whipped feather- 
blades above the man’s head, and a wild cry of despair. Rob 
instinctively ducked, then looked upward. And there, climbing 
rapidly into the sky, was a gander—Lad—the mate of the goose 
that was shot. 

Straining his eyes, the farmer watched the bird as it flew, dim 
in the distance, round the steaming marsh. And all the while the 
gander was calling, calling—wild, heart-broken cries. Lapwings 
screamed and wheeled, while the redshanks’ alarm pealed and 
throbbed in the mists. Then a curlew sailed up in the blue of the 
hills; his wailing voice came bubbling, inexpressibly sweet, over 
the marshland, and he sang the saddest song the hills will ever know. 
It was the wild-birds’ song of parting. 

Thoughtfully, the man stood listening. Back in the haze the 
grey gander still was wheeling. The depths of sorrow in its cries 
pierced the wondering mind of the man. Dimly, he realised that 


| he had done more than simply shoot a bird ; he remembered that 


love for a mate among the wild geese lasts beyond the nesting- 
season. Rob felt uneasy and a little bit mean. He was here in 
the waste of marshland, alone with the birds . . . and the birds 
were weeping; whilst a broken heart was winging in the twilight 
all because of him. 

Rob’s pride in a difficult stalk, successfully accomplished, slowly 
melted and vanished. With the cries dinning in his ears, he stooped 
and lifted the goose by the feet, then strode homeward. Nell met 
him at the door. 

‘Did you get one?’ she asked brightly. 

Rob swung the big bird from his shoulder and answered with- 
out much enthusiasm. ‘ Ay,’ he said, ‘ here you are.’ 
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Just as he held the goose out, it began to flap its wings. In his to the 
astonishment, Rob allowed the bird to fall. It flopped about before — as the 
the door, and the farmer saw that a leg and wing were broken. In 
Piercing cries of distress rent the air as the injured creature felt its found 
wounds. broke: 
Horror-stricken, Nell watched the unfortunate goose leap awk- the pt 
wardly across the yard with Rob in pursuit. Then, calling frantic- her W 
ally, the gander came out of the darkness and swept with a whistle q 
of wings across the farmhouse roof. He hung on trembling pinions ing h 
above the goose, screaming. His wild notes were a summons, farm. 
urging her to mount aloft and climb to the safety of the starlit the « 
heights with him. As anxiety overruled his fear, the gander landed aloft, 
a few yards away. He mounted again a moment later, circled the chall 
farm, then flapped down to land once more. The goose cried to A 
him for aid, whilst he, helpless, could only utter heart-rending notes wild 
of anguish. mat 
Nell sensed the tragedy now being enacted before her. She call 
read the love and despair in the cries of the geese. high 
‘Oh! oh, Rob,’ she sobbed; ‘what have we done? Oh, the the 
poor things!’ join 

Unable to look longer upon the distressing scene, she ran inside in t 
and closed the door. The man felt angry with himself, and ashamed. bird 
When he captured the goose, he called in a subdued voice to his nor 
wife: ‘What are we going to do?’ the 


Nell came to the door. ‘ Bring it inside,’ she said, then asked, 
‘Is it badly hurt?’ 

‘ There’s a leg and a wing broken, anyway,’ replied Rob, shame- gra 
facedly. lar 

‘Will they mend ?’ queried Nell. wh 

‘ The leg will,’ answered her husband. ‘I’m not so sure about 


the wing.’ sca 
There was no question of killing the goose now. To do so cal 
would savour of sacrilege. The couple wished, rather, to repair qu 
the damage that had been done and restore the goose to liberty. th 
Rob set the broken leg and braced it with splints. The col- cu 
lapsed wing structure, the result of the impact with the fence, was, 
however, a little beyond him. So, to ease the drag on the injured he 
member until the vet. could call and attend to it, he bound the wing bi 
to the bird’s body. She was then placed in the barn where she H 
scrambled from sight over a pile of straw. m 


For hour after hour that night, the couple lay awake listening WwW 
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to the grief-stricken gander. His cries sounded now near, now far, 
as the bird circled, wildly searching. 

In the morning, the vet. examined the wounded goose and 
found that though several of the bones were displaced, none were 
broken. He set them again, and stitched a gaping wound where 
the powerful driving sinews were almost completely severed. With 
her wing again tightly bound, Lady was returned to the barn. 

The gander had spent the latter part of the night on a neighbour- 
ing hillside, and, since dawn, had flown in circles high above the 
farm. He called incessantly, and his wild trumpeting disturbed 
the domestic geese in their wire-netted enclosure. They gazed 
aloft, curiously, and Jock, the great farmyard gander, honked a 
challenge to the swift-winged bird cleaving his way in the sky. 

As night approached and his cries remained unanswered, the 
wild Grey Lag became despondent. He seemed to realise that his 
mate was lost to him ; whilst strong in his heart rang the imperative 
call of the north. Wider and wider his circles grew; higher and 
higher he climbed. A skein of geese drifted, a wisp of cloud across 
the sunset. Upward, steeply, the lone gander mounted ; then he 
joined the migrant flight. For a long moment there hung ringing 
in the twilight a call—a call that seemed to say ‘farewell.’ The 
birds became smaller and smaller as their swift wings bore them 
northward ; their cries became fainter, fainter; then, like smoke, 
they were gone. 


Next day, Lady was taken from the barn and put on the open, 
grassy space beside the goose-run. The farm geese were now at 
large in the fields, so she would not be molested, and a low wall 
which completely surrounded the spot prevented her from straying. 

The moment she found herself at liberty, the wild goose eagerly 
scanned the sky, and from her throat burst the strange, thrilling 
call of her kind. She was answered from afar by Jock. Waddling 
quickly, the big grey and white domestic gander hastened toward 
the farm.’ His harem of five geese followed him wonderingly, 
curious to see the stranger. 

Jock flapped heavily to the top of the wall, and flapped as 
heavily down again. Lady retreated in alarm, as quickly as her 
broken leg would allow, but the gander drove her into a corner. 
Here he commenced courting, waving his great fans, snaking his 
neck, and making gobbling sounds of satisfaction. This, he thought, 
was an addition to his harem. 
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The bands of cloth supporting Lady’s damaged wing attracted 
his attention. His beak shot out and seized the offending bandage, 
then he pulled with all his might. Lady’s bill smacked down on 
his head, but Jock swung a wing at her and maintained his hold. 
The cries of the disabled goose brought Nell to the door. Seizing 
a broom, the woman angrily drove the obstinate gander away. 

Several times in the course of the day, Lady had to be rescued 
from the unwelcome attentions of Jock. Then one of the geese, 
in a fit of jealous rage, flew at the wounded bird and, but for Nell’s 
timely intervention, would have added to the existing injuries. 

When Rob saw the state of affairs, he put Lady in the wire- 
netted goose-run, and closed the gate. Three times Jock essayed 
to fly over the wire, but on each occasion his wings just failed to 
carry his vast bulk to the top. 

For hour after hour Lady lay gazing into the sky. But the 
sky was empty—the last skein had passed. The geese in all their 
thousands were at home on the far-off nesting-grounds. And 
here, three hundred miles to the south, lay the last migrant— 
disabled and captive. She lifted her head and her cry rose to the 
hills—pleadingly—but only the rock-flung echo replied. 

It was early in the evening when Jock remembered that the 
top of the goose-run gate was a foot lower than the surrounding 
wire. With swaying body, he waddled toward it. He crouched 
for a moment, eyeing the tips of the wood spars, then flew up. He 
cleared the gate by an inch and flapped down into the enclosure. 
The lonely goose arose on her one good leg, staring in alarm at the 
big intruder. Jock recommenced his courting, insistently, while 
Lady limped round and round before him. 

Suddenly, she began to cry loudly, and flapped her sound wing. 
Rob arose from the table and looked through the window. Lady 
was gazing eagerly upward. The man did so too. And there, 
high in the sky, the wild grey gander was sailing. Behind the 
faithful bird, in the last twenty-four hours, lay six hundred miles 
of flight. In the far-off north, the call of love, of a last, faint hope, 
had urged him away to the south again. His mate might yet be 
alive. 

Jock saw the bird in the clouds, and angrily attacked Lady in 
an attempt to silence her. But the goose redoubled her cries. 

Madly, the wild gander swung and wheeled. Caution bade 
him keep aloof from the haunts of men, but the instinctive urge 
to defend his mate was bound to triumph. Down, down he came, 
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the wind whining and hissing in his half-closed wings. At fifty 


tormentor. 
Jock had nearly twice the weight of Lad, but that was his only 


advantage. The wild wings that could beat unceasingly over nigh 
on a thousand miles were stronger far than his, and the wild 
bird was a born fighter. A storm of thrashing pinions sent the 
straw flying as the combatants lunged about the goose-run. Nell 
thrilled as she watched the fight, and nearly wept with joy when 
Lad drove his big adversary, cowed and beaten, into a corner. 

‘Rob,’ she exclaimed, ‘I could hug that bird! Oh, I wonder 
if he'll stay.’ 

‘By golly!’ said Rob. ‘ He’s given Jock something to think 
about! Come on out.’ 

Together they went to the door, and, instantly, Lad took wing 
and sped away. 

‘Rob,’ said the understanding Nell, ‘ we'll put Jock and the 
others in the hen-runs to-night, and leave the wild goose where 
she is. Her gander will come back to her when it’s dark ! ’ 

Just after the pair had retired to bed, they heard strange sounds 
outside and arose to look through the bedroom window. They 
saw the dim form of Lad sweep to and fro above the goose-run, 
calling softly ; and, as softly, his mate sent answer. Then, slowly, 
the gander dropped into the netted enclosure. Silence fell, and, 
nodding happily to each other, the farmer and his wife returned to 
bed. 


During the ensuing weeks, Nell nursed the wild bird’s injuries. 
Lady quickly lost her fear as the woman’s gentle ministrations 
eased her hurts. At first, Lad spent most of his time on the hill- 
side, or in the adjoining fields, always returning to his mate at nights. 
But he, too, gradually gained confidence, and, each day, remained 
closer and closer at hand. During Lad’s absence, Jock still en- 
deavoured to woo Lady, and none too gently. As Nell continued 
to drive him away, Lady eventually looked to her for protection, 
and at last would come in search of her when Jock became too 
troublesome. Her leg healed rapidly, and the splints were removed, 
but the wing still required frequent attention; it would not be 
whole for many weeks. 

By the middle of April, Lad had acquired sufficient confidence 
to spend the day in the little field containing the goose-run. Later, 
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Nell opened the gate leading away to the grazings, and allowed 
Lady to pass through. The wild geese strayed far away, but 
they were closely watched, and herded back at nights, Lady on foot 
while Lad flew high above. 

When the pair discovered the little mill-pond with its bed of 
reeds in the pinewood, they really settled down. Lady scraped a 
hollow and lined it with reeds and grass; then she commenced 
to lay, and soon there were four yellow-white eggs. 

Whilst Lady brooded, Lad swam on the pond and flew occasion- 
ally about the glen. Jock, ever watchful, would see him go, and 
waddle to the nest in the reeds. A loud cry from Lady always 
brought Lad hastening back, and, despite the thrashings Jock 
received, he never seemed to learn. He was stubbornly determined 
that Lady should join his harem. He persisted in annoying her, 
and matters came to a head one day when he dragged her from 
the nest. Then Lad came down and killed him. There was no 
mistaking the wild gander’s intentions. He drove Jock to the 
water, seized his head and forced it under the surface until he was 
nearly drowned. Then he took him to the bank and literally 
smashed the life from him with bill and pinion. 

When Rob found the big gander dead, naturally enough he 
was annoyed. But, as Nell reminded him, Jock consistently looked 
for trouble, and got only what he might have expected. 


At last Lady’s eggs were hatched, and a few hours later, four 
downy goslings paddled with their mother on the calm surface of 
the mill-pond. Nell fed them regularly, and the little creatures, 
shy and wary, thrived wonderfully. They seldom came to the 
farm, but wandered afar with their parents, always returning at 
night to the reed bed. 

By the end of July, Lady’s wing had almost completely healed. 
She could stretch it fully when preening and soon was able to flap 
it strongly. Then, one morning, Nell saw her rise from the ground 
and fly for several yards. This performance was repeated daily 
until Lady’s powers of flight were restored to normal. Nell won- 
dered if the family would be content to remain on the farm and 
spend their lives there. They seemed quite tame now, so tame, 
indeed, that they might have stood on the threshold of domesticity. 

As the goslings grew, and their appetites demanded food in 
greater quantities, they began to frequent the farm where ample 
supplies were available. They would run eagerly to meet anyone 
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bearing a dish that might contain scraps. And so they grew to 


maturity. 


Summer slowly waned, and autumn came again. With the 
colder nights of October, Lady and Lad became increasingly restless. 
Nell noticed it with a pang of regret. She knew that in their 
strange, wild hearts they heard the call of the south ; the age-old 
skyways beckoned, and instinct bade them go. Lad, especially, 
seemed uneasy ; every now and again he scanned the sky intently. 

Then, one day, toward the end of the month, the farmer heard 
Lad call loudly with excitement, and, between the strident notes 
of the gander, he heard the thrilling calls of migrant geese in flight. 
Over the hills to the north came a wedge of wings—the advance 
skein of the departing host. The birds passed overhead, and away 
tothe south. Half a mile behind them, another skein came beating, 
then another, and another, in orderly procession, heading for their 
wintering marshes. 

The goslings peered curiously at the passing flights. They, 
too, were restless, making queer little questioning sounds as they 
watched. From morn till late afternoon the geese were flying ; 
then there was a lull, and the sky was clear. The birds on the 
farm quietened down and proceeded to feed eagerly. 

‘I think they are going to stay,’ said Rob to his wife. 

‘Perhaps,’ replied Nell ; ‘ but why are they eating so much ?’ 

‘I—I don’t know,’ said her husband doubtfully. ‘I expect 
they’re hungry.’ 

‘Rob,’ commented Nell, ‘ when you are going on a long journey, 
you generally take a good tuck-in, don’t you?’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered Rob, in a subdued voice, ‘I suppose I do.’ 

Toward midnight, when the farmer had been in bed for ten 
minutes, he heard the next flight of geese pass over. The sky was 
filled with their wild music. Many thousands were in the air. 

Then the voice of Lad was heard answering the birds above. 
To the listeners his cry was new—louder, wilder, fuller. The gander 
could see his kind flow past against the moon-flooded clouds. A 
sudden, united burst of crying made Rob and his wife sit up in 
bed. They waited, breathless. Then upward across the pale 
clouds framed in the window shot a great winged form—Lad. 
Behind him came another—Lady. Then, one by one, four others 
followed and swept from sight. 

The couple leapt from bed and, throwing open the window, 
gazed skyward. And there, crossing the misty face of the moon, 
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was a little wedge of six wild geese in true V formation, climbing 
rapidly higher and higher. _A large skein drew over and the lesser 
The flock grew smaller and smaller as their 
distance-cleaving wings struck southward. Their cries became 
fainter and fainter, then faded away in the stars, and there was 
silence. The last migrant skein had passed. 


‘And Lady and Lad have been back every year since,’ con- 
‘ They come down for something to eat in the evening, 
but they’re gone again when morning comes.’ 

He paused for a moment, then, nodding to me, he added: ‘ And 
that’s why I won’t let you shoot a wild goose here.’ 


But, some way or other, I no longer wanted to. 


CONVALESCENCE. 


THE angle of a tree across the way, 
Milk-cans that clink, and cows that slipshod tread, 
A starling’s rhapsody from overhead, 
These are the happenings of my dreamful day : 
And all comes softened, as if heard and seen 
Through crystal walls of circumambient glass, 
Outlines of things, and sound of, feet that pass, 
As though they were, but only half had been. 
Oh happy hours of freshly won delight, 
When quickening pulses tingle through the veins, 
Worth all the doleful dreaming and the pains 
That filled the creeping hours of yesternight. 
Sickness is oft, like night, a curtain drawn 
But to enhance the rapture of the dawn. 


H. R. Pyart. 

















DESERT IDYLLS. 
V. ACROSS LIBYAN WASTES. 


BY MAJOR C. S. JARVIS. 
“ And I dropped again on desert-blasted earth, and blasting sky... .” 
RupyaRrD KIpuine. 
One of the few remaining blank spaces on the map of the world 
at the present time is that part of the Sahara Desert that lies 
between the Nile Valley and the Italian Tripolitan border east 
of the Oasis of Kufra, and with the great advance that has been 
made in desert motoring and air reconnaissance within recent years 
the secrets, if any, hidden by this waste will soon be revealed. 

In 1923, however, this part of the desert was still unexplored and, 
except for an Army patrol with Light Cars in 1918, nothing was 
known of the vast area lying between Dakhla, the most westerly of 
the Libyan Oases, and the Italian frontier, which in those days was 
merely a straight line drawn across unknown country. It was in 
this year that Prince Kamel el Din Hussein, son of the late Sultan 
Hussein of Egypt, organised an expedition to explore this region, 
and when I was offered the job of organising the transport I accepted 
with alacrity, for I had heard legends that the waste of sand hid 
forgotten cities paved with gold and, last but not least, that the 
big antelopes of the desert—the addax and oryx—roamed in hun- 
dreds about the gravel plains that lay between the dunes. Unfor- 
tunately both these legends proved to be as mythical as are most 
legends, and based on no foundation of truth whatsoever. 

Prince Kamel el Din set out with three objects in view—firstly, 
to find a possible track to the big Senussi Oasis of Kufra now 
occupied by the Italians, but in those days a terra incognita ; to 
locate if possible the missing or rather mythical oasis called Zarzura 
that Arabs said existed some two hundred miles west of Dakhla ; 
and thirdly, to discover a buried bottle containing records of his 
route left by Rolfs, the German explorer, in the sand-dunes whilst 
on his journey through the desert from Dakhla to Siwa some fifty 
years previously. 

For our expedition Prince Kamel el Din had purchased six box 
Fords and three Citroens fitted with Kegresse rubber caterpillar 
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tracks. They were the last word in desert transport in those § ™meb 
days, as they would climb any dune and, despite the small size = 


of their engines, could develop enough power to drag another car 
out of the sand. But they had two great disadvantages—they at 01 
would never travel faster than fifteen miles an hour, however good of m 
the going, and their cooling apparatus was not up to the heat 
developed by the engine, so that they consumed vast quantities : 
of water. The Fords were the ordinary two-gear models of the coulk 
day and had already proved their worth in sand. Owing to their allov 
very high horse-power as compared with their weight they could 


travel through heavy going better than any car on the market at sage’ 
that time. brok 

The plan of campaign was that I and Fairman, a subaltern of fae 
the Frontiers Camel Corps, should start a month before the expedi- sil 
tion and lay two dumps of petrol, water, and stores as far from ” 


Dakhla as possible. We took with us the nine cars with their 
drivers, an old Sudanese guide, Fairman’s Sudanese orderly and grat 
my Arab orderly, Osman. The nine car drivers consisted of an 
English ex-N.C.0., a New Zealander, two Frenchmen, an Algerian, 


a Jew, two Egyptians, and my own car driver, a first-class Sudanese Ara 
called Ismail. It was a weird outfit and if I ever had to do another ther 
expedition of the same description I should see to it that my drivers - 
all came from some unit in which discipline existed and were not pen 


odds and ends picked up from here, there, and everywhere. The ‘ 
Englishman and the New Zealander were excellent, and the French- = 


men wonderful mechanics but had the common characteristic of their day 
race in that they flew right off the handle if they were upset in aie 
any way. Whenever one saw a hail of spanners, hammers, and “ 
screwdrivers falling from the sky one realised that one of the hin 
Frenchmen was slightly annoyed. The Algerian and the Jew I the 
prefer to forget, whilst the two Egyptians were willing enough but | 
so scared of the desert all the time that they could never be trusted vei 
out of sight. — 
Fairman, then about twenty-one, stood over six feet and was sits 
one of the heftiest young men I have ever met. He was a tower the 
of strength in more ways than one on an expedition that proved 
to be very far from a pleasure trip. Physically he was easily the ne 
most powerful man of the party and, as humping baggage over to 
sand-dunes and pushing cars through soft going occupied half a 
our day, muscle and brawn were most important features; he po 
was unfailingly good-tempered and cheerful, a first-class amateur 
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mechanic, a good disciplinarian and a born organiser. In other 
words, he was in every way a very wise choice for the job. 

We started off from Kharga to Dakhla across the sand, and it 
at once became apparent that our carefully-worked-out schedule 
of making two huge dumps of stores in thirty days was not going 
to pan out owing to the slow progress of the Citroens. We had 
estimated an average of twelve miles an hour which, as the Fords 
could accomplish about thirty-five miles per hour on good going, 
allowed a handsome margin for delays in sand and soft powdered 
limestone, but we found that the Citroens could not average much 
more than six miles an hour owing to the fact that their tracks 
broke through the surface sand-crust which was sufficiently strong 
to support a Ford if travelling fast. As I knew from previous 
expeditions in this desert that a greater part of the route we were 
about to traverse was of this particular soft sand with a hard 
surface, I realised that we could not possibly keep to our pro- 
gramme. Then one of the Citroens broke a back axle and that 
definitely finished the idea of working on our preconceived plan. 

On arrival at Dakhla that night I found a large number of 
Arabs who had arrived for the date harvest and contracted with 
them to pick up the vast accumulation of stores we had at Kharga 
station and carry them the four-days’ march to Dakhla and a 
further four days into the desert to the west. Further they could 
not go as the camels were untrained for long journeys without 
water and the four days into the desert to the west meant eight 
days without water, which is the limit for untrained animals. The 
price they asked was terrific, for the Prince’s wealth was a byword 
in Egypt, and it was a well-known fact that he had never during 
his life given any indication that expense worried him. I wired 
him an account of the situation, explaining that by employing 
the camels we should save at least fourteen days and much wear 
and tear of cars, and received a reply that I was to accept the 
contract and carry on. We, therefore, packed up our cars with 
the fullest possible loads and started off for the first dump, the 
site of which was to be at least one hundred miles west and on 
the best possible going. 

The next thirty days were a nightmare of hauling and shoving 
cars through deep sand, unloading and carrying packs over dunes 
to firmer ground beyond, and sickening disappointments due to 
breakdowns caused very largely by inefficient driving. On an 
average we were struggling backwards and forwards between —_— 
VOL. 150—No. 899. 
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for fourteen hours every day and were so dog-tired at night we the 
fell asleep over our dinner. The desert, which has never had any up § 
particular message for me, was of the dullest and most depressing witl 
variety ; i.e. huge sweeps of sand with here and there a small dese 
escarpment or rocky hill standing out like an island in a yellow 
waste. I suppose it has its picturesque side, but I have not much plot 


use for a country that can only be beautiful at dawn and sunset my 
when the purple shadows pick out a few features, but which during mil 
the remainder of the day looks like a shimmering hell in browns pos 


and yellows. One really wants to be an American journalist to wal 
describe desert scenery, and I quote the following to show my im] 
own limitations: ‘A fantastic maze of rose-red, mauve, scarlet, mo. 
and golden peaks, cliffs, crags, and ravines, surging like a frozen abc 
sea of tempestuous colour, against the grey uplands.’ The same wh 
pen, too, is so much better at describing the Arab than mine: ‘ Men the 
of a lean, lithe, sun-hardened, desert-hammered stock.’ And their we 
womenfolk ‘with eyes like pools of passion and finely moulded on 
features displayed their pride of body through gowns of gauze-like Ar 
silk.’ This sort of thing makes me feel woefully inadequate and dis 
unobservant. To make things worse, the desert was absolutely wa 
lifeless and, unlike Sinai and the northern part of the Libyan waste, wa 
was quite devoid of scrub, and scrub is a very essential factor ona in 
trek of this description as it provides firewood which economises th 
the weight of fuel on the cars, and moreover a fire at night gives inc 
a homely atmosphere which one sorely needs. an 

The Arabs, of course, lived up to their reputation for always ca 
letting one down and, though they had sworn by Allah, Mohammed, di 
their beards, and everything else that in twelve days’ time they th 
would be at the dump, it was exactly sixteen days before they di 
put in an appearance. I had impressed upon them that their ol 
arrival in time would be absolutely essential as otherwise we should th 
die of thirst. This was not strictly true, but as the Arab lives in th 
an aura of mendacity one must when in Rome do as the Romans x 
do. In any case, the warning did not knock a feather out of them tl 
and they turned up four days late quite cheerful and smiling, and a 
would probably have continued to smile if they had found the a 


whole party lying stark by the cars. Actually, we had only enough 
water to last another day, but had in reserve sufficient petrol for 
two cars to run into Dakhla to fetch a fresh supply. Knowing 
the Arab, I had made provision against the possibility of being 
let down altogether, whereas a more confiding person, unused to 
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the ways of this slipshod race, might have gone blandly on using 
up supplies till they found themselves waterless and without petrol, 
with death staring them in the face, and death from thirst in the 
small desert must be a very unpleasant end. 

ellow The country in which we were working was then quite unex- 
nuch plored and I had found my way by means of a compass fixed to 
inset my car and a speedometer. During the day I kept a note of the 
ring mileage run on every bearing and in the evening I worked out the 








































owns position by means of a protractor. This was a very haphazard 
it to way of doing things, but as I had no theodolite or sextant it was 
my impossible for me to check my work at night. To make things 
rlet, more inaccurate, my compass went out of order to the tune of 
ozen about twenty degrees on the second day and before I discovered 
ame what was wrong we had run many miles off our course up into 


Men the hills of an escarpment of which I knew the existence and which 
heir we should have kept to the north of our route. After this I worked 






ded on the shadow dial—a contrivance first invented by one of the 
like Army Light Car officers during the War. It consisted of a round 
and disc of wood screwed to the front of the car in the centre of which 
ely was a short iron rod about four inches high. On the disc itself 
ste, was a movable hand like the hand of a clock which could be screwed 
na into any position by means of a nut. To work it one got out of 
Ses the car so as to avoid upsetting the compass by the proximity of 
yes iron—perhaps it would be more polite to Mr. Ford to say steel— 
and took a bearing on the direction in which one wished to go. The 
Vs car was then run on to this line and the small clock hand of the 
od, disc was moved round till it was exactly covered by the shadow 
ey thrown by the iron spike. All one had to do after this was to 
ey drive the car so that the shadow kept always on the hand and 
air one knew that one was travelling on a correct bearing for some 
ld thirty or forty minutes. After this, owing to the movement of 
in the sun, it was necessary to take another shot. This method in 
ns some ways is more satisfactory than a corrected compass fixed to 
m the car, for the simple reason that it cannot go out of order, whereas 
d a compass, after days of bumping and lurching, may turn nasty, 
e and small blame to it. 
h During the whole period of the expedition we were on a strict 
Tr tation of water, i.e. two quarts a day, which is just sufficient to 
g supply the average Englishman with his requirements for drink- 
uy ing and cooking and no more. I say Englishman advisedly, for, 
) though as beer and whisky drinkers we may rank among the single- 
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figure handicap men, we lay no claim to being a water-consuming 
race. This supply of two quarts was quite inadequate for the 
natives of the party and was used as a cause of complaint by the 
' foreigners, so much so that Fairman and I discovered a water- 
raiding party at work one night and had to take drastic action 
with threats of violence. 

The short ration of water precluded absolutely washing in any 
form or shaving, and when one wished to brush one’s teeth one 
had to do it by night and get out of earshot of the rest of the party, 
otherwise the thought that water was being used for cleaning pur- 
poses might have precipitated a mutiny. Growing a beard is a 
very unpleasant business and I have never been able to under- 
stand the mentality of a man who becomes a ‘ beaver ’ voluntarily. 
It seems such a dirty thing to do, especially when Messrs. Gillette 
and Colgate are doing their utmost to prevent any slackness of 
this description. Fairman’s beard—a lush brown growth on his 
unlined baby face—looked positively indecent and lewd, whilst 
mine, which was of the Deal boatman variety except that it grew in 
patches, was merely obscene—its sheer bestiality being accentuated 
by the fact that it was most disconcertingly grey. 

Our first dump was placed one hundred miles out from Dakhla 
under the lee of a rocky conical hill that rose sheer from the sand 
to a height of about two hundred feet. Although the desert was 
utterly devoid of any form of life except small jerboa mice—and 
what they lived on was a complete mystery—the crevices in the 
little hill were full of the mummified carcases of dead birds. I 
found a teal, a pintail, a stork, and several wagtails, willow wrens, 
and wheatears. They were evidently the remains of unfortunate 
little migrants who had come down exhausted in the desert and 
taken cover under the rocks of the small hill to die. This dis- 
covery was of interest as previously ornithologists had thought 
that the great bird migration from north to south and vice versa 
took place along the Nile Valley, or at any rate not farther west 
than the chain of oases, and this, combined with other dead birds 
found later on, went to prove that the flight is general all over 
the Libyan Desert. 

Our second dump ninety miles farther on we called ‘ Heart- 
break Halt,’ as the good going which—except for lines of sand- 
dunes round or over which we had to find a way—had been the 
rule all the way from Dakhla began to deteriorate rapidly some 
twenty miles from No. 2 Dump. The slight crust on top of the 
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sand became weaker and weaker and, though the Fords would 
still romp along merrily so long as the speedometer was kept above 
thirty, they began to sink immediately the pace was slackened, 
till finally they broke right through and stopped with the sand 
over the rims of the wheels. Here and there amid the vast plain 
of yellow sand were small islands of a darker colour and on these 
it was found that cars could be stopped without sinking into the 
soil. When a car floundered into the soft going—and it was nearly 
always the same ones due to the drivers lacking the particular 
mentality required for selecting the best line of country—the other 
cars still running at top speed would circle round and round like 
vultures over a carcase till they found a dark-coloured patch on 
which they could stop; then, with all hands pushing, the re- 
calcitrant car was shoved forward till it gained sufficient momentum 
to keep on the crust and the wearied drivers would crawl back to 
their own cars to repeat the proceeding ten minutes later. Heart- 
break Halt was the extreme limit we could reach and here we 
dumped, after unceasing toil, the vast stocks of water, petrol, and 
food needed for the expedition. I made two long patrols to the 
north and south, but found no better going in either direction, 
and so the start had to be from Heartbreak Halt despite the un- 
favourable situation. 

On the thirtieth day Prince Kamel el Din and Dr. Ball of the 
Desert Survey arrived at Dakhla and the next morning came out 
to Dump No. 1 to start the real expedition, though by this time 
both Fairman and I had worn a considerable amount of the bloom 
off our enthusiasm for desert travel. This particular trip was 
Prince Kamel el Din’s first attempt to solve the riddle of the Libyan 
sands, though afterwards he carried out several further expeditions 
that added considerably to the knowledge of the desert. He was a 
man of infinite charm and possessed all the characteristics of the 
Egyptian Royal Family—a very quick and brilliant intelligence, a 
wonderful memory, and the most extraordinary general knowledge 
of men and things I have ever met. There was no topic discussed 
on the expedition that failed to bring forth an anecdote from the 
Prince’s store, and he was equally at home whether one talked 
of the rival merits of shorthorn and South Devon cattle in England, 
the political situation in Poland, or the methods of dry-farming 
in Australia. His tragic death from blood-poisoning in 1932 wasa 
very real loss to his country, for, despite the fact that he did not mix 
in politics, he was a very great personality and power in the land. 
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On our run the following day to Heartbreak Halt we stumbled 
quite by chance on the only really interesting discovery of the 
trip. Ball had asked me to drive off the track a little way to 
enable him to fix the position of a conspicuous hill, very similar 
to the one at the site of Dump No. 1. On the northern side of 
it we noticed some queer small red circles flush with the surface 
of the sand and on examination they proved to be large earthen- 
ware pots buried in the soil with the exposed portion neatly sliced 
off by the action of the blown sand. The pottery was nearly an 
inch thick and of the hardest earthenware, but the friction of the 
sand had cut clean through it. The whole party were soon at 
work excavating and we brought to light some two hundred pots 
three feet high of which about fifteen were in perfect condition. 
They were laid in orderly rows of ten and when discussion arose as 
to their age the possibility that they might be Arab and of no 
great antiquity was at once ruled out, as no Arab in any circum- 
stances could dump the load from his camel in methodical lines. 

Some of the pots had scratched circles and squares on them, 
whilst others bore the rough outline of an antelope, and it was 
obvious that they had constituted a water dump in the past. Some 
specimens were taken back to Cairo and they have been identified 
as belonging to approximately the fourth century B.c. This would 
coincide with the Persian invasion of Egypt, and it is just possible 
therefore that the pots might be connected with Cambyses’ ill- 
fated expedition from Dakhla to subdue the Ammonites of Siwa. 
His army, according to Herodotus, set out 40,000 strong from 
Dakhla and were engulfed in a sandstorm. It is of course not 
very likely that an army 40,000 strong could be completely buried 
in one sandstorm, but it is quite possible that during a particularly 
bad southerly gale the army might lose direction, become detached 
from its transport, and disintegrate into a thirst-stricken mob— 
and this is probably what did happen, for not a man from Cambyses’ 
army returned from the desert, and their skeletons, together with 
arms and equipment, preserved by the marvellously dry air of this 
locality, are lying probably beneath the sands of the Libyan Desert. 

On arrival at Heartbreak Halt we found that another Citroen 
had broken a back axle and that two Fords had disintegrated so 
much during the month’s hard running with stores for the dumps 
that they also were not fit for the final attempt. The Citroen 
that had had a broken axle on the first part of the journey had 
been repaired, so that we had available two Citroens and four 
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Fords and this meant leaving some of the party behind whilst we 
went westward, an arrangement which caused some heart-burning 
as by this time a few of our cosmopolitan crowd had developed 
cold feet. They did not want to go farther forward into the un- 
known, but at the same time they hated the idea of staying behind 
with their useless cars, as if we got lost and did not return their 
own prospects of a future were not particularly bright. The Prince, 
however, had a very terrifying manner when faced with anything 
that savoured of insubordination and we got away the following 
morning without a demonstration, although several of the discarded 
members of the party were in tears. 

On the second day we reached the main body of the serried 
sand-dunes which run in parallel lines southwards from Siwa almost 
to the Sudan border. They stretched right across our path and 
mounting to the top of a dune some hundred feet high we looked 
over a truly awe-inspiring waste of billowed sand. To get some 
idea of its appearance one has to envisage the Bay of Biscay or 
the sea off the Cape of Good Hope in a gale of wind and imagine 
it suddenly immobilised and turned a pale putty-coloured yellow 
with the shadows under the wave crests picked out in purples and 
mauves. In a way it was grandly beautiful, but it was also 
extremely forbidding and the fact that the waves of sand where 
they faded into the haze of the horizon appeared to be steeper 
and more colossal than those close at hand made our prospects 
of finding our way through seem slim indeed. 

It is said that every lane has a turning and to a certain extent 
every line of sand-dunes has a break in it sooner or later, for be- 
tween the rows the ground is usually hard gravel swept clean by 
the action of the wind. The dunes were mostly of the horse-shoe 
shape with a rounded down-like formation on the north side and 
an almost sheer drop the other, and each dune was linked to those 
in front and behind by sharp knife-edges of blown sand. It was 
found that in places the action of the wind had packed the sand 
hard and that occasionally a dune would be solid enough for a 
Ford to take it in a run and switchback over to the other side, 
but before doing this it was necessary to walk over the dune and 
test it as there were disconcerting and treacherous patches of 
bottomless powder into which a car would fall as if it had run 
into a pool of water. 

The first line of sand dunes was negotiated by the discovery 
of an open break some eight miles to the south and as expected 
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we found on the other side a glorious stretch of hard gravel about 
four hundred yards wide running south-east and north-west. To 
make up for our eight-mile divergence to the south we ran north 
and after covering ten miles discovered a gap in the second line 
and passed through to find a break in the third row almost opposite. 
After this the going deteriorated as the swept path of gravel be- 
tween the dunes became narrower and narrower till in parts we 
found it covered with ridges of sand and embryo dunes. We 
continued fighting our way across the lines, sometimes towing the 
Fords across by means of the Citroens and sometimes, when a 
hard patch could be found, taking them in a rush and we camped 
that night in the bosom (I think one may be allowed a little poetic 
license occasionally) of a huge dune—in other words, inside the 
horse-shoe formation that screened us effectively from a piercing 
cold north wind, the iciness of the blast being the more noticeable 
because of the fact that the temperature all day had been in the 
vicinity of 90°. 

Dinner that night was memorable for two things. Firstly, the 
cook came up with that charming smile that always presages bad 
news to announce that the whisky was finished. There is a per- 
petual dead silence in the sand-dune country of Libya, but the 
awful hush that fell upon the surrounding country after this remark 
was penetrating enough to spread as far north as Cairo, stilling 
for one moment the incessant honk-honk of Dago-driven cars. The 
Prince, however, stepped into the breach—there was no situation 
with which he could not cope. ‘I’m sorry about the whisky,’ he 
said, ‘ but I brought with me a dozen brandy in case of illness.’ 

A bottle was produced and the label looked familiar—that is 
to say I had seen it before on those rare occasions when I dine 
at the tables of the great. Could it really be Napoleon? It was. 
I might have known that to the Prince only one brandy would 
be suitable for his friends to drink. Napoleon brandy is good at 
any time, but to appreciate it thoroughly one requires to drink 
it in the heart of the sand-dune country after a nerve-racking day 
of toil. At the same time, one really ought not to drink it out 
of a tin mug—I should imagine we are the only men in the world 
who have absorbed Napoleon brandy in this fashion. 

The other event of note was a game pie made by the Prince’s 
chef in Cairo which contained nothing but the breasts of snipe made 
into a paste with truffles. This was certainly the most wonderful 
thing I have ever eaten in my life, but it must not be thought 
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that our normal diet on the expedition was of the same standard. 
The pie had been brought specially by the Prince to serve as dinner 
on the hardest day of the trek, and his surmise that it would rouse 
the flagging spirits of the party was quite justified. If anything 
will ever take me back to the midst of the sand-dunes west of 
Dakhla it would be a game pie made from the breasts of snipe, 
and Napoleon brandy. 

To describe our floundering through the sea of sand the follow- 
ing day would be merely wearisome as it was similar in every way 
to what we had already done except that the lines of dunes became 
wider, steeper, and closer together till finally we were faced with a 
solid mass where the barchans all merged together in a tumbled 
ocean of crests and ridges. Whilst negotiating a difficult ascent 
on a steep ridge here the leading Citroen, which was towing a 
Ford, suddenly stopped in a grinding crash and the French driver, 
stepping down from his seat, threw up his hands with that Gallic 
gesture of utter despair that could only denote a broken axle— 
and a broken axle it was. 

The Prince was a man of quick decisions and immediately it 
was ascertained without a doubt that the axle was gone he gave 
orders to unload the Citroen, discard all unnecessary baggage, and 
start back at once with the serviceable cars. We had reached a 
stage in the journey when all progress had to be made by means 
of towing and with only one Citroen in action further advance 
into the sand sea was not only practically impossible but also 
definitely dangerous. Our store of petrol and water, too, had run 
extremely low owing to the amount of low-gear driving that had 
become the rule rather than the exception and the broken axle had 
only brought the attempt to an end a day sooner than anticipated. 
It was disappointing, however, to turn back, as sand-dunes are 
full of surprises and there was the feeling at the back of our minds 
that possibly just ahead they would break apart into lanes of 
gravel that would lead ultimately to open country and a straight 
run to the Oasis of Kufra. 

There is little left to relate after this beyond the fact that 
another Ford broke down on the return to Heartbreak Halt, which 
meant that over a week was spent in driving the party back to 
Dakhla and safety in the four serviceable cars remaining to us 
out of the nine with which we originally started. It was a week 
of back-breaking toil, and as my job was 0.C. Transport I was 
in the unenviable position of the captain of a sinking ship and 
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came in last. What I shall never forget, however, was the joy 
of a hot bath after two months of abstention from water in any 
form except drinking ; but the removal of my beard was a painful 
proceeding which necessitated the use of four new razor blades, 
whilst the result, i.e. cheeks and chin of a virginal blush pink 
against the mahogany hue of the rest of my face, vaguely suggested 
a rather unpleasant ape I had seen in a solitary cage at the Zoo, 
My wife, who was confidently expecting a bronzed and bright- 
eyed explorer from the great wastes, has never really got over 
the shock she experienced on my return. 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS —— 


Loox back, my lord, on your youth. 


Look back, O my lord ; do you see 
dust on your bright sword then ? 
bourne to your chivalry ? 


Now turn your evening head 
to the dawn in your sons’ eyes, 
to the high song in their hearts 
that is ours, do you realize ? 


My husband, my lord, let me take 
—as you took, incredibly, me— 
your hand to my loyal heart... . 
Ah now, my lord, do you see 


how bright in your children’s eyes, 
and true on their straight brows 
(be still, my beating heart) 

are your own vows ? 


Now turn your face to the wall, 
my gentle lord, and sleep ; 
night is your end, and mine, 
but the dawn our children keep. 


InnEs Rose, 



















THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


The Devil in Scotland: Douglas Percy Bliss (MacLehose, 8s. 6d. n.). 
Doctor Martino: William Faulkner (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Beasts and Saints: Translations by Helen Waddell (Constable, 5s. n.). 
Good Morning and Good Night: Ranee Margaret of Sarawak (Constable, 


15s. n.). 
Rhodesian Mosaic: Rawdon Hoare (Murray, 10s. 6d. n.). 
Peace with Honour: A. A. Milne (Methuen, 5s. n.). 
Vale: Dean Inge (Longmans, 3s. 6d. n.). 
Essays of the Year 1933-34: Original and Selected (Argonaut Press, 5s. n.). 
The Endless Furrow: A. G. Street (Faber, 7s. 6d. n.). 
Fuel: Wilfrid Gibson (Macmillan, 4s. 6d. n.). 


Tue change in the method of presentation of horror in fiction 
that has come about since the time of Scott and Stevenson is well 
illustrated in the two volumes which head our list this month. 
To speak broadly, the approach in those days was objective, whereas 
to-day it is, more often than not, subjective ; settings were theatrical, 
labels extremely definite—it was often possible, as in the old trans- 
pontine melodramas, to spot the villain by his clothes. Now, sug- 
gestion takes the place of emphasis; the clutching hand is more 
often felt than seen; terror walks in daylight as frequently as it 
“goes bump in the night ’ ; blood is still effective, but in less generous 
quantities than of yore. Which of the two methods is the more 
successfully productive of creeping flesh and rising hair depends 
partly upon individual reaction, partly upon the skill of the author. 

In the case of The Devil in Scotland which, since it contains 
Burns’s narrative poem, Tam o’Shanter, Scott’s Wandering Willie’s 
Tale from Redgauntlet, as well as Stevenson’s Thrawn Janet and 
The Tale of Tod Lapraik, belongs to the supposedly out-moded 
school, one reader at least has to admit to such complete and terrify- 
ing enthralment as to make the abandonment of a fireside armchair 
for the darkness of an adjoining room a matter of shivering reluct- 
ance. It is true that an atmosphere quick with menace, vibrant 
with the horrible and the obscene, had been most effectively created 
by the previous reading of Mr. Douglas Percy Bliss’s introductory 
essay, The Devil and His Folk in Scottish Life and Literature, an 
atmosphere intensified by his original wood engravings illustrating 
this and the stories concerned. Mr. Bliss has evidently made a 
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thorough study of the subject of diablerie and witchcraft in post- 
Reformation Scotland and has compressed into his historical survey 
a vast amount of interesting information. 

It is a far cry in time and spirit from these tales of evil incarnate 
in demon form to the type of the occult that appears in Mr. William 
Faulkner’s latest collection of stories, Doctor Martino. Two at least 
of these tales are remarkable examples of a modern writer’s treat- 
ment of the macabre—that which gives the book its title, and Leg, 
In neither does the author directly resolve his problem. Both deal 
with apparent cases of ‘ possession,’ the first of one human being by 
another, the second with the transference of the will to evil to an 
amputated limb. Both have a grim, uncanny quality as compelling 
(despite Mr. Faulkner’s somewhat difficult style) as it is repellent. 
The Hound, a powerful murder story, plumbs depths of physical and 
mental horror. A longer one, Smoke, has an ingenious twist to it 
and one short sentence of description that one wishes to forget, and 
cannot. Death Drag is a piece of cynical realism as corroding and 
as bitter as acid. It is perhaps in Zurn About that Mr. Faulkner's 
versatility and power are most memorably displayed ; the second 
half of this story deserves a place among the immortals of sea- 
going fiction. 

It is a relief to turn from so much of terror, old and new, to Miss 
Helen Waddell’s beautifully composed translations of the Latin pre- 
Franciscan legends of Beasts and Saints, engagingly illustrated by 
Mr. Robert Gibbings’s woodcuts. The book, divided into three 
sections, deals with the Desert Fathers, the Saints of the West, and 
the Saints of Ireland, a restriction made necessary by the vast 
amount of material available, exclusive of the vernacular. As Miss 
Waddell points out, ‘the Middle Ages are so rich in this kind of 
story that without some arbitrary principle of selection one is ham- 
pered by too much liberty.’ The legends included are distinguished, 
like all those born of a faith which makes acceptance of the super- 
natural a commonplace of experience and mysticism the white- 
robed handmaid of domesticity, by a simplicity at once childlike and 
profound, a mingling of great and little based on reverence that is 
neither fawning nor shy. Reading them one is convinced that the 

translator has most faithfully preserved the spirit of the originals, 
re-visioning them as she does with grace and humour, clothing the 
sentences of their new medium with a lovely, flowing rhythm of their 
own. From amongst so much that is instinct with beauty as well 
as the ingenuous gaiety and charm of medieval piety we choose her 
description of the departure of St. Columba’s crane from Iona as a 
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typical example of Miss Waddell’s mastery of style: ‘. . . she rose 
in first flight from the earth into high heaven, and after a while at 
gaze to spy out her aerial way, took her straight flight above the 
quiet sea, and so to Ireland through the tranquil weather.’ 

It is difficult to believe that the humorous, vivacious, frank pages 
of Good Morning and Good Night by the Ranee Margaret of Sarawak 
could have been published within a few weeks of their author’s 
eighty-fifth birthday, so young in spirit is this account of a life spent 
in conditions that might easily have daunted a less adaptable or 
sincere personality. That she has both these qualities in a marked 
degree the Ranee shows very clearly from the moment when, as a 
girl of twenty, she threw in her lot with His Highness Charles Brooke, 
the second Rajah of Sarawak, and found herself condemned, on her 
wedding journey, to the consumption of thin captain biscuits. 
Frugality in personal matters was, however, to be the keynote of 
her new life, since the Rajah, denying himself all luxuries for the 
sake of the country over which he ruled and whose welfare was the 
mainspring of his life and actions, expected his wife to do the same. 
But compensations were to be hers in ample measure. Keenly 
alive to beauty, the tropical loveliness of her surroundings was an 
unfailing delight, and the mutual devotion that soon grew up 
between her and the warm-hearted Malay women an emotional 
satisfaction that found practical expression in a multitude of 
pleasant ways. Steadfastly loyal to her husband’s great charac- 
teristics and recognising the necessity for his preoccupation with 
affairs of state, she soon made for herself, amidst all the strangeness 
and isolation, a life of her own, warm with interests and friendships, 
interrupted only by often adventurous or dangerous journeys taken 
at the Rajah’s side. It is a vivid book, gay and courageous in its 
frankness, sad with the realisation of loss that is the inevitable 
penalty of age. Looking back on so many and so crowded years, its 
author can indeed say with truth that she has ‘ warmed both hands 
at the fire of life.’ 

From another ‘ outpost of Empire’ comes Rhodesian Mosaic, a 
haunted and a haunting book by a new writer, Major Rawdon 
Hoare. One uses the word ‘ haunted ’ advisedly in connection with 
the author’s account of his experiences as a settler-farmer, for he 
succeeds in re-creating much that is the magic as well as the menace 
of Kipling’s ‘ great spaces washed with sun ’—the strange, dominat- 
ing memory of Cecil Rhodes, ‘ one of the most elusive figures of 
modern history’; the bloodstained story of the Matabele drama ; 
the drought ; the pests and diseases of the crops that represent the 
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farmer’s all; the derelicts whom Africa in her mystery and her 
cruelty has destroyed; again the drought; the haunted nights 
when ‘the full moon, bathing the veldt in a light as if it was day, 
leads one down a false trail, only at the end to roar with laughter 
at the hoax.’ All this and more Major Hoare fits with skill and 
vigour into the mosaic of the title, and, if the literary quality of his 
book is uneven, its interest as a record of personal experience is 
considerable. 
Mr. A. A. Milne’s Peace with Honour: An Inquiry into the War 
Convention opens with seventeen lines in which, ‘as concisely as 
possible,’ he tells the story of the Great War. ‘ Between these 
seventeen lines,’ he says, ‘is recorded the whole tragedy of inter- 
national futility.’ From this statement of the case—and it is a very 
strong case—Mr. Milne passes on to define his own position: ‘I 
think war silly. I think that war is the ultimate expression of 
man’s wickedness and man’s silliness. There are times when I think 
that its childish silliness is even more heart-breaking than its wicked- 
ness. If everybody in Europe thought as I do there would be no 
more war in Europe.’ From this it is not to be inferred that Mr. 
Milne regards himself as infallible. ‘War is something of man’s 
own fostering, and if all mankind renounces it, then it is no longer 
there.’ ‘If you want Peace, you must renounce the idea of War.’ 
In these two sentences are contained the premiss and the conclusion 
of his contention. Between them lie some two hundred pages of 
closely reasoned argument, passionately sincere, its rapier edges 
glinting with humour. We smile wryly, but are not amused ; the 
cut and thrust of Mr. Milne’s verbal fencing go too deep. ‘If 
everybody reads the book (which is unlikely), and if everybody who 
reads it is persuaded by it (which is also unlikely), then the thing is 
done. There is an end of war . . . at least I can hope that of the 
few who read it, a few will be persuaded by it and will themselves 
try to persuade others.’ A modest hope, but one that should be 
amply justified. 

It is a rare thing in these days of ‘ sensational ’ memoirs and the 
‘intimate revelations’ of biography for an author to take a firm 
stand upon the inspired dictum: ‘ By their works ye shall know 
them.’ Dean Inge takes this stand in Vale—the swan-song of his 
twenty-three years at St. Paul’s—in no uncertain way, declaring, 
first, that he cannot understand why anyone can wish to write an 
autobiography ; secondly, that he desires to be remembered outside 
his family circle only by his books ; thirdly, that no memoir of him 
is to be published after his death. Such an injunction gives added 
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value and interest to this little volume in which he deliberately 
touches in only the broad outlines of his personal life and devotes 
most of his pages to a review and summary of the thought and 
printed works which have made his name as a scholar, a writer, 
and a hard fighter on the side of apologetics. And so he leaves a 
monument of useful, strenuous years, a record not without its con- 
troversial aspects, rich in scholarship, impressed with high ideals. 
If he does not see fit to lift the embargo he has laid upon an official 
biography, the book will at any rate have served its author’s purpose 
of crystallising what he thinks and believes as the result of his own 
experience. 

To the three volumes of Essays of the Year already published is 
now added a fourth, those of 1933-34, for which Mr. Ivor Brown has 
indited a characteristic Introduction. It is a companionable book, 
its pages drawn from the works of forty contemporary writers, 
several of whom are past or present contributors to CornnILL. The 
compiler, Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton, has made his selection with 
commendable catholicity, basing his choice of papers upon the sound 
belief that those included are ‘ readable after their brief first life,’ 
that ‘their subject is of more than temporary interest’ and that 
‘their very occasion itself may be worth remembering.’ 

The reputation of Mr. A. G. Street as a novelist of the English 
countryside is already well established. His latest book, The Endless 
Furrow, is concerned with the career and character of James Horton, 
son of a publican, who, in the 1860’s, was apprenticed to ‘ the art 
and mystery of grocering,’ and acquired his own business. But, 
successful as he was in this, it was the land, its love and service, 
which was in his blood, and everything he learned and earned was 
conserved to one end—a farm of his own. By the time of the war 
he had attained his object. Mr. Street knows his countryside, its 
towns and villages, its people, inside out. His settings are not so 
much a background as almost a part of his hero. It is this atmo- 
sphere of rural England, so well conveyed and so significant, that 
gives vitality and inwardness to a simple story of a simple life. 

Mr. Wilfrid Gibson has also the seeing eye as well as a forceful 
power of poetic interpretation. Included in his latest volume, Fuel, 
is that most moving poem, The Ponies, which appeared in the 
September CorNnHILL and is the best of a collection which shows 
his muse in varied range but always quick to seize upon the salient 
in thought and picture, whether it be of mines and miners, of sea 


and ships, or the people and events of a block of tenements. 
M. E. N. 








THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 133. 


Tuer Editor of the Cornuit offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic whose letters 
are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 50 Albemarle 
Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iii of the preliminary pages 
of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 20th November. 


‘For no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ears from woods forlorn, 
Nor nor solitary thorn ;’ 
. ‘ Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
To as he sits by the river. 
Making a poet out of a man.’ 
. ‘And winking Mary-buds begin 
To their golden eyes:’ 
. ‘The grass, the thicket, and the fruit tree 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; ’ 
. ‘Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her life hath reach’d its final day :’ 
. ‘Have souls in heaven too 
Double-lived in regions new ?’ 





Answer to Acrostic 131, September number: ‘ State in wonted manner keep’ 
(Ben Jonson: ‘Hymn to Diana’). 1. WhoM ‘Campion: ‘ Hymn in Praise of 
Neptune’). 2. OrianA (Tennyson: ‘ Ballad of Oriana’). 3. NooN (Sir Richard 
Fanshawe: ‘A Rose’). 4. ThereoN (Milton: At a Solemn Musick’). 5. HlsH 
(John Donne: ‘ Daybreak’). 6. DiscoveR (Suckling: ‘The Constant Lover’). 
N.B.—In the 6th light the Editor regrets that the word ‘not’ crept in. The 
correct quotation is: ‘ Time shall moult away his wings Ere he shall discover.’ 

The first correct answers opened were sent in by Mrs. Masefield, Rosehill, 
Cheadle, and F. Hamlyn Price, Esq., 7 Harley Gardens, 8.W.10. These solvers 
are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue. 
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